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Literature. 


Ab, don’t be sorrowful, darling, 
ote eee 
‘aking e year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more night than day ; 
*Tis rainy weather, m 
me. ~ ee oem 
ut taking year together, 
There isn’t more cloud than sun ! 


We are old folks now, my darling, 
Our heads are growing gray, 
the year all round, 
You will always find the May 


We have had our May, my darling, 


And God is God, my darling 
Of night as well as of day; 

We feel and know that we can go 
Wherever 


Of the night of sath 0 
that leads out of good wife, 
Is the gate that leads to Him. 


THE QUEEN'S RIDE. 
A 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
*Tis that fair time of year, 


When stately Guinevere, 
through the wood, 
mine. 


And as the Queen did ride, 
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his own genius, bringing to these lonely, d 
ag ein tg tong heaped wenn sh warmer climates. 

In pondering over the mystery of these Icebergs, we 
float down again to Tropical Seas and Islands; and as we 
linger under the shade of palm and banana tree, the rude 
chant of the negro strikes the ear in the grotesque and cha- 
racteristic framework of the “ Bananier,” the plaintive melod 
of “La Savane” sighs past on the evening breeze, Span 
eyes flash out temptingly from the enticing cadence of the 
* Ojos Criollos,” and Spanish guitars tinkle in the soft moon- 
light of the “ Minuit a Seville,” and Tropical life awakes to 
= 2 the touch of the Creole poet of the piano, Mr. 

tse’ . 


There are many beings, otherwise estimabie, to whom the 
sense is wanting; who are ever suspicions of malaria | in his 

1 g under the rich, glossy leaves of the orange groves; 
who look with disgust and loathing at the exaggerated pro- 
portions and venomous nature of eee: 
the succulence of the fruit unpleasant to taste, and the 
flowers, though fair to tae eye, deadly as the upas tree to all - 
other sense ;—for whom it is no compensation to feel, with the | monious and terrible proportions. This may be a noble sac- 
, | Tifice to the principles of Art, intended as a warning to rash 
novices against the sin of slovenliness in composition ; but the 
Ee ee oe 

e unveiling of hidden mysteries, the disclosure of trap 
doors, ropes, and pulleys, may assist in the general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge; but in behalf of those who to be 
ee ee ee ee protest inst the in- 

n ex 










“and anomalous 
be deeply Sophcced thet ene cs endowed with wealth of intel- 
lect d his fellow men, should be still so poor in moral 
store that the dullest of them could dare look with disdain on 



































































these influences, there can be but little py an ded apprecia- 
tion of the works of Mr. Gottschalk ; for all that is born of the 
Tropics partakes of its beauties and its defects, its passionate 
languor, its useless ey nm and its poetic tenderness. And 
where else in the United States, can we look for a spontane- 
ous gush of melody? A) wwener Rock and its surroundings | rh 
have not hitherto seemed favourable to the growth and mani- 
festation of musical genius ; for the old Puritan element, in its | pensity 
savage intent to annihilate the esthetic part of man’s nature, 

under the deadening dominion of its own Blue Laws, and to | fellow 
crush out whatever of noble inspiration had been vou 

to man by his Creator, rarely sought relief in outbursts of 


Psalmody ap to have been the chief source of musical 
ind ce, and for many a long, weary year, hymns of praise, 
nasal in tone and in tendency, have ascended from 
prim forefathers’to the throne of grace on high. 

Such depressing musical antecedents have not prepared New 
England for greater efforts of melody than are to be found in 
the simple ballads supposed to ea Meh we plantation 
negro, who, in addition to his other , is thus chosen to 
assume the onerous one of Northern song, as being the only 
creature frivolous enough to ind in vain carolling. If we 
can scarcely affirm that the are a mi peo- 
ple, that they would be is an undeniable and one con- 
stantly evinced in their lavish support of from the | contem: 
os te lowes’ ne eee oo. 
pul wour, nor of late enjoyed so large a share 
Pouce and efusiratl ir. Gottechales aad 

our recent digression, will proceed to the consideration of 


his compositions. tary and ve as are his ideas, | ism 

there is infinite method and system in treatment. Avoid-|in constantly greater, the result is necessarily a 

ing thas far what is termed “ sustained ” and which fre- | vast increase improvement in this branch of Art. 

uently implies the same demands patience of the} New England, on whose barren musical soil we have al 

creative power of the’ composer, Mr. Gotts- descanted, and who has not hitherto disputed to the 

"8 com) just so much of the true poetic | Uld Se ee ae 

vein as can be Lo ae enjoyed in a piano | tinent the accum: of years of musical study and 

piece of moderate length. With the power to conceive, and | training, has at last gone far to redeem her reputation of ar- 

+ Vg. teadeocy to ft sa posi eich tn erent See Win a Goomalg of a. 

why, a to fritter awa - | wi can us, 

tive axeetionce at the shrine of effect, enduring room 4 over most and the 


s 
is 


geuiee of our American pianist should att bo given 
world. 

As a mere Dh Bg mpg of Mr. Gottschal 
tae astuhtinncd conse le og apy measure, to his 
in i he Aanaiionn tonsina’ tte aera de 


td 


d sensa- 
tion, and to his native originality and brilliancy, which allow 
him to respond t flly to these exigencies of public tate, a 
to possess on all the to app! . The fa 
culty of never into dulness, the rock on which 
most pianists are wrecked in early is another just cause 
for insuring to our compatriot the nce he en- 
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him to subject his playing to the test of keenest analysis wit-| peace of simple woodland scenes and the glowing sentiment 
pd wb nyt} am nn bhy For clearness and lim of | of the tropics. To tread the beaten path of landscape painting, 
touch and unerring precision, for impetuosity of , com- <0 oir Go pith ne tae See 
Sars ae Sotaaee Soeaeiy, be hes oon eae ev beheld, is repugnant to the creative of true artist ; 
ae ene fey bogey seogey bev pro-| but when form, colour, and the legitimate means at his com- 
cess req to produce it being to sight in the wonderful | mand fail to embody all he opens, Ne 
birdlike nature of the effect. In the Se ee iy of force sufficient to reach all 
music, Mr. Gottschalk has to contend own indivi- eS E 
pane A ap | Boy vena Wense and ofakind| In standing before the “ ta ae te 

to meet with favour, has been vated and | feel the cool moisture of spray, rising, like, through a 
Ss ee te an ere eases rainbow of promise, from the canvas, together with 
cle to the exclusive absorption u tification with | the earth’s tremour at the roar of mad waters rushing head 
the ideas of another composer that classical music to a desperate death. This inestimable quality of sug- 
tes Gnnecs of nis sbllfal phenion vane ana his in 

cannot overcome, 

tellectuul of a subject enables him to discern and inter 
pret the of all musical themes ; but where an earnest, 

interest in the music of the old masters is 


genial eters of Pope's metre, and as cerally never qua 
genial fetters 's metre, has certain! ' 
relled with Tom for not assum enamine dic- 
tion of the revered Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
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at the foot of the rustic cross, by whose aid we may one day 
rise to sink no more,—to follow the painter successfully 
through this maze of thoughts, without the guiding light of his 
own matchless colour, would seem a difficult and displeasing 
task. But the task has been accomplished with complete 
success, in an English line engraving of the “ Heart of the 
Andes,” recently arrived in this country; which indication of 
popularity abroad conduces materially to the ever-grow- 
ing fame of the artist. The same test, we believe, is in 
store for the “ Icebergs”—with what result, time will show. 
Meanwhile, the picture itself will, on foreign soil, plead the 
cause of American civilization, and tend to assure those who 
look with dismay at the tumultuous upheavings of freedom’s 
home, that imperishable Art still maintains her placid sway in 
this distracted land, and that her votaries falter not in their 
allegiance. 

Volcanoes pour out fiery lava under the red glare of the 
setting sua, obedient to Church’s ic touch—delicate fancies 
are weaved into poetic life by the fingers of Gottschalk—but 
the voice of Poe, alas! is mute forever. The “ Lost Lénore,” 
found too late, may have inspired a song far beyond the dull 
range of human comprehension, but poor mortals left below, 
can only echo, with the grim and ghastly raven: Nevermore / 
Nevermore / 

Te. 


NOTES ON THE PAGE. 

* Where did you get your butler from, Bing ?” 

“I grew him myself.” 

“ What did you grow him from ?” 

“From a Buttons.” 

I thought as much. I had asked the question merely for the 
satisfaction of hearing my opinion confirmed. I don’t know 
exactly what it was that gave me the impression so strongly, 
but I had been convinced, from the moment that I first saw 
that butler, that he had been grown from a Buttons. 

“ He’s a first-rate servant,” said Bing, ringing the bell. 

“Ts he? He ought to be, if you've grown him yourself.” 

“ Watson, some more cold water,” said Bing to the butler. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Mind it’s freshly pumped, now.” 

“IT comprehend, sir.” 

A Buttons or Button-boy is the same creature that is by 
some termed a page ; a small child, dressed in a dark-coloured 
livery, the jacket of which is decorated, sometimes with one 
row, sometimes with three rows of bright buttons. Hence the 
name. And so this butler had been grown from a Buttons. 
From which of the many classes of the species did Watson 
spring? For Buttons resembles monkeys in being divided 
into an infinite number of distinct kinds. Nor is this the onl 
particular in which they resemble monkeys. The natural- 
history books say that monkeys “ are mischievous and filthy” 
(so are Buttons), “ but their manners are fantastical and inte- 
resting.” (The manners of the Buttons are decidedly fantasti- 
cal, and after studying them with some care, I have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing them interesting.) “They have hands 
like a man, and can walk on two legs.” (So can Buttons, but 
they don’t often; as a rule, they prefer walking on their 
hands.) “ But they practice no arts beyond what are suggested 
by the necessities of the hour” (and what man was born under 
a happy star who owns a Buttons accustomed to practice 
even those). “They throw missiles with great dexterity” 
(which it is needless to say is also the case with Buttons.) 

But this natural-historical parallel is by the way. The 
Buttons may be broadly described as a boy in a greasy livery, 
who smashes crockery, breaks windows, takes two hours to 
walk half a mile, takes half an hour to fetch a cab, insists 
upon upstairs outside the banisters, and displays an as- 
tonishing deafness to the voice of the knocker. ese are 
qualities that all classes have in common, but each class is dis- 
—— besides by qualities peculiar to itself. 

ake, for instance, the straightforward Buttons; he is a 
roof of the truth of the saying, that it is quite possible to 
1ave too much of a good thing. Frankness and openness of 

speech are good -qualities, no doubt, but they may be car- 
ried too far. The good Buttons—for I am quite willing to be- 
lieve that there may be such a creature, though I have never 
met with him myself—does not blurt out unpleasant truths 
just because they are true. The straightforward Buttons, on 
the contrary, seems to think tlfat unless he says all he knows, 
and si ts a great deal more than he knows, about a sub- 
ject, he is in some way or other little better that a liar. This 
is a most unpleasant failing in a servant, and one which, how- 
ever great a respect you may have for the principles which 
prompt such a line of conduct, obliges you to dismiss the of- 
fender very early in his career; for no one could consent to 
have his movements talked over in such a way as this—for 
instance, a visitor knocks at your door; the straightforward 
Buttons opens it. 

“ Mr. So-and-so at home ?” 

“ No, he ain't,” replies the Buttons, rubbing his hands after 
the manner ot his tribe, and looking up and down the street, 
as if he rather expected somebody. “ He’s gorn out. I don’t 
know where he’s gorn to; but I saw him turn that corner, and 
that leads to’ Yde Park; so p’rhaps he’s gorn to the Exhibi- 
tion, but I don’t know, for he never took his cattle-og with him. 
He said something about the tailor; but I don’t think he can 
be gorn there, for I’m sure he don’t want no new clothes at 
present. However, if you like, I'll ask cook.” 

The visitor, if a merciful man, says it is not necessary, and 
leaves his card ; but I must confess that there is a great tempta- 
tion to assist this Buttons in committing himself still further. 
This is unpleasant enough; but when the straightforward 
Buttons waits at table, he is a still more objectionable 
creature, Some one asks for bread; the Buttons never 
moves, 

“ The bread to Mr. So-and-so,” you say severely. 

“ Bread!’ exclaims the straightforward Buttons; “ why, I 
gave him one big _—, 

Doubtless he did; no doubt this gentleman is eatin 
more bread than is good for him ; but it is not for the 
to tell him so, 

Another guest tells a good story. 

Buttons smiles approvingly, a8 if inclined to cry—* Capi- 
tal!” and offers the guest potatoes, as ifa man who had told 
so good astory merited all the attention that could be paid to 
him. Doubtless the story was capital; it deserved, no doubt, 
all the commendation bestowed upon it; but if, when your 
guests are gone, you don’t admonish Buttons with a stick, you 
are not doing your duty to society. 

I don’t know why it should be so, but when the straighttor- 
ward Buttons b anything, you feel more t than 
when the same thing happens at the hands of another Buttons. 
When the ordinary Buttons has broken anything, he conceals 
the fact as long as possible; and when at last it is known, 
keeps out of the way for some time with great skill and dis- 
tforward Buttons; he executes his 
te or 80, slowly ascends the stairs 


much 
uttons 


cretion. Not so the 
smash, gazes at it fora 
and knocks at your door. 
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“ Come in.” 

“ Please, sir,” says the Buttons, “I've broke the soup 
tooreen.” 

This candour, far from being taken in alleviation of the 
disaster, only increases your wrath, and the red-handed of- 
fender comes in for a storm of reproaches, much of which he 
might have escaped if he had only left the tureen to tell its 
own tale, and avoided your room and your company till your 
wrath had had time to subside. 

If this Buttons is not quite a novice, if he has been at 
another place—say Mrs. Glapps’s—before coming to yours, he 
is a r nuisance than ever. Far from having learned 
anything by his former experiences, he seems to have put on 
a double coating of ignorance ; and the only use he makes of 
those experiences is to refer constantly to Mrs. Glapps’s ar- 
rangements, and to draw invidious comparisons between her 
domestic economy and your own. You tell this Buttons to 
stand on the left-hand side of a person when handing a dish ; 
the Buttons tells you that he will if you wish it, but Mrs. 
Glapps used to let him stand on whichever side he liked; and 
this custom, he proceeds to say, he considers decidedly pre- 
ferable to yours. 

You are taking your modest dinner, we will suppose—a 
joint, pudding, and cheese. Is it likely to improve your ap- 
petite, think you, to be told by an offensive creature at the 
sideboard that Mrs. Glapps always had fish? 

You order your Buttons to fetch a cab ; he says: “ Yes, sir,’ 
coughs, and adds that Mrs. Glapps kept a brougham. And 
none of this is intended as impudence. Buttons is most 

ikely a more than usually honest and sincere boy, and I don’t 

doubt that if one were willing to sacrifice one’s self for two or 
three years, a very good servant might be made out of him. 
But for my part, I could not consent to take so much trouble. 
I should witness this Buttons’s departure with a twofold feel- 
ing ot thankfalness—thankful that I should see no more of the 
straightforward Buttons, aud that I should hear no more of 
Mrs. Glapps. 

Well, having requested this pretty page to look out afar for 
a new place, you look out for another Buttons. Applicants 
for the office arrive, and at last, tired of rejecting some dozen, 
yon engage a youth who has had the misfortune, he says, to 

nock his face against a lamp-post, thereby byw | a contu- 
sion under the leit eye. This boy, on being asked what his 
father does, replies, as you understand, that he keeps a harp. 
You suppose that this fact is given in proof of the refined cha- 
racter of the paternal tastes; but anxious for more definite in- 
formation, you again inquire what his father is. The boy 
replies that he is a professor, and gives lessons. Putting these 
answers together, you conclude that the boy’s father is a music- 
master, and gives lessons on the harp; and thinking you have 
hit upon a youth of a rather superior kind, you hasten to en- 

ge him, never suspecting that you are engaging the pugilis- 
tic Buttons, whose father keeps the Harp public-house, and 
gives lessons in the noble art of self-defence. But your eyes 
ually open to this terrible fact. You perceive that the 
uttons has a habit of turning up his cuffs at odd moments 
when his hands are otherwise unemployed; that he speaks of 
taking off his coat as “pecling;” that his shadow is always 
sparring; and that when he knocks anything down, which he 
constantly does, he falls upon it afterwards in the approved 
fashion of the ring. All ‘oubts on the subject, however, are 
removed when the cook enters your room hurriedly to say 
that, “If you please, sir, Thomas is fighting in the street.” 
You look out of the window, and perceive that the cook’s 
statement is correct. Much against your will, therefore, you 
go out, throw yourself into the crowd, and, to the great dis- 
gust of all spectators, except one old woman, forcibly separate 
the combatants. Then seizing by the collar the Buttons, still 
eager for the fray, you make a precipitate retreat with him: 
into the house, followed by the jeers of the crowd, who, not 
content with this, shout insults through the keyhole for ten 
minutes afterwards. A single uffence may be pardoned, so 
Thomas is reprimanded and forgiven ; but the same scene oc- 
curring twice in the ensuing seven days, and a tendency be- 
coming apparent amongst the boys of the district to collect 
round your door at those hours at which Thomas is accus- 
tomed to go out, it is evident cones Sat be done. As it 
is advisable not to inflict personal ment upon this 
Buttons, out of consideration for the feelings of his accom- 
lished parent, Thomas is stripped of his livery, and dismissed. 
Fie receives his dismissal with perfect ae is sorry he 
does not suit you, walks out of the house whistling the latest 
popular air, and before he gets to the end of the street, is en- 
suged in a spirited fight with a newspaper-boy. 

e ilistic Buttons, although a nuisance, has many good 
points. His faults are the faults of his education, his virtues 
all hisown. Canit be expected that one brought up at the 
feet of heroes, should quietly submit to be told that he seems 
to have broken out in three distinct rows, or to be asked how 
much per yard he gave for his livery? Such taunts must be 
sufficiently galling to the most peaceably disposed Buttons, but 
are, of course, not to be borne by a Buttons with a great no- 
tion of honour, and of the art of self-defence. Ihave a strong 
suspicion that the pugilistic Buttons looks at his livery in the 
same romantic light that a chivalrous soldier looks at his flag. 
To an insult to his livery, it seems to me, the Buttons is more 
sensitive than an insult to himself. His livery is the banner 
under which he fights; and in the same way that a soldier 
looks with the greatest respect upon a that has been al- 
most shot away, the Buttons seems to think that the more his 
livery is fought into rags, the more honour will attach to his 
master and to himself. These n@tions, however, though 
praiseworthy, are rather expensive, and the pugilistic Buttons 
isa — animal to keep, aid should be got rid of as soon 
as e. 

—— the most provoking specimen of the Buttons tribe 
is the Buttons who thought he It is an o 
question with you for some time whether he is a clever boy 
with a bad memory, or a stupid boy with aclever manner. 
Nothing can exceed his look of intelligence when receiving 
his orders, or his utter stupidity when proceeding to exe- 
cute them. Your opinion of him goes — several 

Your first opinion is, that the Coming is come 

at last, that you have secured the Ideal Buttons; your next 
opinion is, that though this may, pomens. the ideal Buttons, 
yet the novelty of his position has put him out a little, and 
dimmed his lustre ; this is followed by a on that this is 
not the ideal Buttons after all; and you end by feeling con- 
vinced that he is about the worst Buttons you ever had. You 
give him a letter, say with instructions to take it to a house a 
quarter of a mile off. Buttons declares he understands, de- 
parts on his errand, retarns in half an hour, and asks in a be- 
wildered manner what he is to do with the letter. Naturally 
indignant, pes demand why he said he understood if he 
sa I don't chatge this Batons with stopping to. play: with i 
as I don’t to 
friends (the Buttons who thought he woe Sold on 
a quiet, rather melancholy creature), surely it is an a mys- 





tery what he was doing, and what he was thinking about, 








during the half-hour that elapsed before it occurred to him thy 
the letter in his hand had some destination, and that it Was his 
duty to take it to that destination. He must have walked along, 
turning corners, and crossing sireets, just as it happened, for 
if he had for one moment stopped to think which way he should 
f° he would, in all probability, have remembered Which wa 
e ought to go. I incline to believe that this Buttons is 

a superior boy, though rather wanting in common sense, ani 
that with a mind so much given w overlook the ordi 
things of life, he may become a philoscober in time ; to furthe 
which desirable end—to enable him to tecome a philosophe 
as soon as possible—I should turn him out of my house y 
once. 

There is a Buttons that I cannot think of without feeling »: 
the same time t and horror; I refer to \e self-improy. 
ing Buttons. This boy’s mother, when she her son to 
you, will tell you that he has a great wish to improve himseli 
and she will hope that you will give him a little 
ment now and then. Anxious to do yourduty by the boy, 
give him some easy book of geography, or something of re 
kind, and tell him that when he any time upon his 
he can study it. Well, having done that, you may rest as. 
sured that till this Buttons leaves you your life will beg py. 
den to you. 

“Thomas,” you say, “I particularly told you not 
forget such wall such a thing ; eee you not done it? 

, “If you please, sir,” replies the Buttons, “I was doing my 
jography.” 

Dinner was very late to-day,” you say to the cook ; “ wha) 
was the reason ?” 

“It’s impossible for me, sir,” answers the cook, in 2 hi 7 
excited tone—“ pope an Kv = te get a —_ lone 

roperly, if I’m to learn is jography. 
am of) cook and a national se td as well. If &per- 
son’s expected” ———and 80 on. 
| “Js that a fact?” you say to your friend at dinner. 

“Is that a fact!” replies your friend. “Is the worg 
round ?” 

“Not quite, sir,’ says the Buttons promptly from th 
sideboard—“ not quite, sir; being flattened at the poles like; 
horange.” 

But worse even than this may be in store for you at 
hand of the self-improving Buttons. His desire for knoy. 
ledge will in all probability lead him into your study, for th 
thirsty student likes to get as near as possible to the foun 
tain-head. Let your measures now be short and sharp. For 
taking a book therefrom at all, I should say thrash him. 
that book is a manuscript work relating to your own private 
affairs, give him warning; but if it is a work on chemistry, 
| turn him out of the house instantly, for your life, and the live 
| of your servants, and the lives of your neighbours, are in im 
minent peril. 

A Buttons that I hold in great abhorrence is the Button 
with many friends. When he first makes his ae at 
your house, he is accompanied by some dozen of his most in- 
timate friends, with whom he has a long leave-taking on your 
| steps, and who give three cheers as the door closes upon him. 
That is very annoying. So is it to see relays of boys hanging 
constantly to your area railings, to meet your Buttons in the 
street, with five or six of his friends, who feel his livery by 
turns, fasten and unfasten his buttons, and try his cap—to hear 
your front-door closed quietly by some one, whenever you 
come down stairs, and to see your Buttons returning from it, 
trying to look as if he had merely been about his ordinary be 
siness. All this is very anno; ; but can mortal man stand 
the following? You are sitting in your room with the window 
open, and hear the following conversation between a boy # 
the area railings and the Buttons in one of the bedrooms. 

“ Bill,” cries the boy below. 

“ Well,” says the Buttons above. 

“ What's for dinner to-day ?” inquires the boy. 

“’Ashed mutton,” answers the Buttons. 

‘*He’s always having ‘ashed mutton,” observes the boy. “I 
saw your mother yesterday.” 

vt Well, what's she got to say for herself?’ asks the Buttons 

“ She says she thinks you don’t get enough to eat here,” re- 
plies the boy. 

“ No more I don’t,” says the Buttons with alacrity. 

“ Your mother says she shan’t let you stay, if he don’t feed 
you better,” adds the boy. 

“ All right: hope she won't,” rejoins the Buttons cheerfully. 

| say, Bill,” says the boy, “ you don’t look thin though.” 

“No,” explains the Buttons, “ because I’m consti 
ally stout.” 

This remark seems to afford great amusement to both speak- 
ers, for they laugh for some time. ‘ 

“T say,” says the Buttons, resuming the conversation. 

“ Well,” replies the boy. x 

“A footman brought this mornin’ a pairo’ partridges,” says 
the Buttons. 

“Oh!” cries the boy eagerly, “ you're in for something nice, 
then, at last.” : 

“Not 1,” answers the Buttons; “ he'll eat ’em both hisself, I 
know.” 

“ No!” says the boy indignantly. 

“Ah! he will, though,” answers the Buttons; “ for if be 
don’t finish em at dinner, he’ll kave ‘em done up again for 
breakfast.” 

Can mortal man stand this? You glance out of the wit 
dow, and perceive — people sto to hear this con- 
versation ; you see that they laugh repea 
the henna aguas and perceive that .most of the windo’ 
| are open, and occupied by people who are laughing. Ne 
| could any jury bring in a worse verdict than eet 
| you were to thrash that boy to death? I think not. nk 
that it oe be justifiable homicide, if there is any og 
in words. 

These are five of the divisions into which the Buttons 





| 








8, the who is subject to fits, and numberle 
others. 


Now, to which of all these classes did Watson belong? 
“Your butler has a fine intelligent head,” I said te by 
“T should say that he was superior to the general run of 


| vants—intellectually superior, 1 mean—a man, who, I 
think, had read a good deal—for one in his position, int 


say, eh ?” 
“Very intelligent man,” replied Bing; “but I don’ knoy 
wes I ear oe with a book in his hand in lie. 
Then he could not have been a self- 


tions; “but 1am sure Iam not Caapletely deoaved in 

face. He’s not at all the man to take pleasare in 

exercises, I am convinced ; not 

his appearance ev-ry 
“It he did,” said 
No; I knew he had never been a pugilistic Buttons. 
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falls; but besides these there are the musical Buttons, the af 
gumentative Buttons, the too-intelligent Buttons, the imitative 
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“ ptill, I should say that he was by no means a man given to| ring the present year, Prof. Faraday mentions an interesting 


solitude ; his face seems to me the of a man rather fond of 
society. I daresay he has a great number of friends about here, 
eh?” 
“ One of Watson’s great merits,” replied Bing, “ is that, to 
the best of my recollection, he never went to see anybody, nor 
did an body ever come to see him.” 

S Jed | Then he could never have been a Buttons with 
nay ee 


then, I daresay,” I continued, thinking I saw it—‘I 
daresay he makes up for the absence of company by practising 
some art, such as music, for instance. Plays the flute, per- 
ha »” 

Sooner than have a servant that played any instrument 
under the sun,” said Bing, “I'd have a fellow with a mania 
for striking brims®ne matches, or for drying gunpowder in the 
oven.” 

Then it could not be the musical Buttons. 

At this moment, Watson entered, placed some boiling wa- 
ter on the table, and was on the point of leaving the room, 
when Bing said: “Why, Watson, that’s hot water; I said 
cold.” 

“Cold water, sir,” said Watson, rg age Bn page 

“ Yes, cold water. I told you so as distinctly as possible, 
and you said you comprehended. What do you say compre- 
hend for when you don’t?” 

“ Very sorry, sir,” said Watson patiently ; then added quick- 
ly, as if he saw the reason for it all: “ But you see, sir, I fan- 
cied I did comprehend.” 

The matter was explained at once ; it was all as clear as day- 
light: Watson had been a Buttons who thought he undet- 
stood. I have had some experience in Buttons, and the con- 
clusion to which I have come to is this: if you can help it, 
don’t keep a Buttons at all. But if you are obl to keep 
one, watch him well; and if you find that you have got in 
your house a Buttons who thought he understood, turn him out 
at once, for his disease is incurable. You may perhaps civil- 
ise the straightforward Buttons, you may even tame in time 
the pugilistic Buttons, but the Buttons who thought he under- 
stood, however young you catch him, however carefully you 
teach him, will never, never understand. 

—_——__>___—__ 


THE ELECTRIC LAMP IN LIGHTHOUSES. 


For the last five or six years the maritime world has been 
waiting with some anxiety for the termination of certain ex- 
iments respecting the employment of the electric light as a 
n. These experiments are well-nigh concluded, and the 
question whether the old oil-lamp is to be superseded by the 
electric lamp will be speedily determined. 
Early in 1857, experiments were made on the subject at 
Blackwall and Woolwich by Prof. Faraday and Prof. Holmes, 


experiment. mp po were made on shore (Mr. Holmes 
being in chi of the light), by which observations could be 
taken at sea about 5 miles off, on the relative light of the electric 
lamp and the metallic reflectors with their Argand oil lamps. 
At the given distance the eye could not separate the two 
lights, but by the telescope they were distinguishable. ‘The 
combined effect was a glorious light up to the five miles; then, 
if the electric light was extinguished, there was a great falling 
off in the effect ; though after a few moments’ rest to the eye, 
it was seen that the oil lamps and reflectors were in their pro- 
per state. On the other hand, when the electric light was re- 
stored, the illumination became again perfect. 

Then, whilst both were in action, the reflectors were shaded, 
and the electric light left alone ; but the naked eye could see 
no sensible diminution ; nor when the reflectors were returned 
into effectual use could it see any sensible addition to the 
whole light power; though the telescope showed that the al- 
teration in the lantern had taken place at the right time. 
Such was the power of the electric light, that the addition or 
subtraction of the light of a fully effective set of reflectors, 
with their lamps, would not have been sensible to a mariner, 
however observant he might have been. 

Prof. Faraday enumerates some points which are against, 
and others in favour of the light. the first place, the sim- 
plicity of the present system is very great compared with that 
of the present Govt Behe : only two keepers are required to 
a lighthouse; they need possess no special knowledge; ordi- 
nary attention is all that is necessary; and thus failures of the 
light are almost impossible. In the new system, a second set 
of men will be required to attend the engines, and there must 
be amongst them one or more who understand the principle 
and construction of the lamp in the lantern, of the magneto- 
electric machines, the steam- and the condensers, and 
be able to make.effectively the repairs necessary to the appa- 
ratus. In the next place, the expense of the new system must 
be large compared with that of the present system. Other ob- 
jections have been made, of which Prof. Faraday cannot see 
the force; namely, that the light is too bright,—that it gives a 
false impression of the distance of the lighthouse,—and that it 
blinds the eyes of the mariners to the perception of the lights 
on board vessels between it and them. These objections, he 
says, if they have any force, must be judged by mariners them- 
selves, 

The points in favour of the magneto-electric light are strong 
and clear in relation to the increase of light. In cases where 
the light is from lamp-flames fed by oil, no increase of light at 
or near the focus or foci of the apparatus is possible beyond a 
certain degree, because of the size of the flames; but in the 
electric lamp any amount of light may be accumulated at the 
focus and sent abroad, at of course an increased ex . In 
consequence of the evolution of the light in so limited a focal 
space, it may be directed seaward, diverging either more or 
less, or in a vertical or horizontal direction, at pl , with 
the utmost facility. The enormous shadow under the light 
produced by the oil-flame burner, which absorbs and renders 
useless the descending rays to a very ange extent, does not 
occur in the magneto-electric lamp ; all the t proceedin, 
in that direction is turned to account; and the optical pers ° 
the arrangement, whether dioptric or reflecting, might be very 
small in comparison with those in ordinary use. 

* With reference to the gota agi now taking place at 
Dungeness, though Prof. y thinks that many 
might be made in the size, arrangement and adjustment of the 
optic apparatus, he reserves these points for longer and future 
consideration, aided by the instruction that will arise from the 
results of experience.— English paper. 
—_—_ > —__—_ 


THE PROFESSOR’S ADVENTURE. 


Between eight and ten years ago, I engaged in a long vaca- 
tion campaign among the Alps of Savoy. I was pe. 9 M 















































of the Trinity House to prepare a plan for employing the new 
light. This ore was submitted to Prof. Faraday” who re- 
rted favourably upon it, and the result was that the Trinity 
sanctioned the establishment of an electrical apparatus 

in the South Foreland Upper Lighthonse. This apparatus 
consisted of an accumulation of powerful ets and iron 
cores with surrounding coils, accurately « ,80 that when 
the associated cores were revolving they sent all their currents 
into one common channel, from whence they wege conveyed 
to,the lantern p Mirren wires, and there produced the 
electric light. ere was no consumption of material or en- 
ergy, other than that of the burning fuel required at the steam- 


"A tral of eight began the lighthouse on the Sth of De- 
light in on the o 
cember, 1858 ; as the was imperfect in some 
by the ap- 
might be 
, and 


month it was carefully examined b 
. In his subsequent Report to the Trini Board, 


Prof. object was not amusement, but stady. 1 occupy a Professor's 
after describing very fully the observations he at sea, | Chair, and I was engaged in the collection of materials for a 
and the various experiments by which he tested the power of | work on the Flora of the higher Alps; and, to this end, tra- 


velled chiefly on foot. My route lay far from the beaten paths 


the light, he states his opinioa that Prof. Holmes had practi- 
fi and and passes. I often journeyed for days through regions 
villages. I often wandered 

even 


cally established the fitness recange Mp! the magneto- 
Geant Deis Os Leas Asee purposes, 3 ar as its nature and 
management are concerned ; the 

er cent coer Oat be so applied, that 
its regularity in the lantern was 

tes expucioncot, he again visio 

ent, he again 

the same character as e had 


where there were neither inns nor 
from dawn till dusk, among sterile steeps unknown to 
the herdsmen of the upper pasturages, and untrodden save by 
the chamois and the hunter. I thought myself fortunate, at 
those times, if, towards evening, I succeeded in steerin, 
way down to the nearest chalet, where, in company 
half-savage mountaineer and a herd of milch goats, I might 
oe elter of a raftered roof, and a supper of black bread 
whey. 
On one particular evening I had gone further than usual, in 
some disarrange- Ce ae emg a rare plant which I had 
Kosa, but of which 
mo yty specimens. : 
t to distinguish with an on the ; 
but lying among the were ies of a Val do Ragnes, be: 
tween the Mount Pleureur and the Grand Combin. On the 
waste of rock-strewn moss tc which I had climbed, there was 


touch 

light ; but the liability to temporary extinctio: 
anxious watchfulness on the part of the attendant, who was 
constrained on this account to stay in the lantern continually. 


and mount the little eminence on which the house stood, shel- 
tered by its background of rocks, it was already night, and 
the stars were in the sky. 

I went up to the door, and knocked; no one answered. | 
opened the door ; all was dark. I paused—held my breath— 
listened—fancied I could dis’ ish a low sound, as of some 
one breathing. I knocked n. My second knock was fol- 
lowed by a quick noise, like the pushing back of a chair, and 
a man’s voice said, hoarsely : 

“ Who is there ?” Y 

“A traveller,” I replied, “ seeking shelter for the night.” 

A heavy footstep crossed the floor, a sharp flash shot through 
the darkness, and I saw by the flickering of tinder, a man’s 
face bending over a lantern. Having lighted it, he said, with 
scarce a glance towards the door, “ Enter, traveller,” and went 
back to his stool beside the empty hearth. 

lentered. The chalet was of a better sort than those usual- 
ly found at so great an altitude, consisting of a dairy and 
houseplace, with a loft overhead. A table with three or four 
wooden stools occupied the centre of the room. The rafters 
were hung with bunches of dried herbs, and long strings of 
Indian corn. A clock ticked in a corner ; a kind of rude pal- 
let upon trestles stood in a recess beside the fireplace; and 
through a lattice, at the furthest end, I could hear the cows 
feeding in the outhouse beyond. 

Somewhat pes by the manner of my reception, I un- 
strapped my knapsack and imen-box, took possession of 
the nearest stool, and asked if I could have supper ? 

My host looked up, with the air of a man intent on other 
things. I repeated the inquiry. 

“ Yes,” he said, wearily ; “ you can eat, traveller.” 

With this, he crossed to the other side of the hearth, stooped 
over a dark object which until now I had not observed, 
crouched in the corner, and muttered a word! or two of un- 
intelligible patois. The object moaned ; lifted up a white be- 
wildered woman's face; and rose slowly from the floor. The 
herdsman pointed to the tatle, and went back to his stool and 
his former attitude. The woman, after pausing helpless, as if 
in the effort to remember something, went out into the dairy, 
came back with a brown loaf and.a pan of milk, and set them 
before me on the table. 

As long as | live, I shall never forget the expression of that 
woman’s face. She was young, and very pretty; but her 
beauty seemed turned to stone. Every feature bore pe seal 
of an unspeakable terror. Every gesture was mechanical. In 
the lines that furrowed her brow, there was a haggardness 
more terrible than the h of age. In the locking of 
her lips, there was an anguish beyond the utterance of words. 
Though she served me, I do not kshe sawme. There was 
no recognition in her eyes; no apparent consciousness of any 
object or circumstance external to the secret of her own de- 
spair. All this, I noticed (during the few brief moments in 
which she brought memy supper. That done, she crept away, 
abjectly, into the same dark corner, and sank down again; a 
mere huddled heap of clothing. 

As for her husband, there was something unnatural in the 
singular immobility of his attitude. There he sat, his body 
bent forward, his chin resting on his palms, his eyes 
fixedly at the blackened h , and not even the involun 
quiver ofa nerve to show that he lived and breathed. Icoul 
not determine his age, analyse and observe his features as I 
might. He luoked old enough to be fifty, and young enough 
to be forty; and was a fine muscular mountaineer, with that 
grave cast of countenance which is peculiar to the Valaisan 


peasant. 

I could not eat. The keenness of my mountain 
gone. I sat, as if fascinated, in the presence of strange 
; both, and, apparently, by both as much for- 
as if] had never crossed their threshold. e remained 
us, by the dim light of the lantern and the monotonous tick- 
f the clock, for some forty minutes or more: all pro- 
foundly silent. Sometimes the woman stirred, as if in pain ; 
against the manger in 
the outhouse. The herdsman aldne sat motionless, like a man 
cast in bronze. At length the clock struck nine. I had by 
this time become so nervous that I almost dreaded to hear my 
own voice interrupt the silence. However, I pushed my plate 
noisily aside, and said, with as much show of ease as I could 

muster : 
“Have you any place, friend, in which I can sleep to- 

it?” 


ie shifted his position eae ae without looking round, 
replied in the same form of words as before : 

“ Yes; you can sleep, traveller.” i 

“Where? In the loft above?” 

He nodded affirmatively, took the Jantern from the table 
and turned towards the dairy. As we passed, the light streamed 
for a moment over the crouching in the corner. 

“Is your wife ill?’ I asked, and looking back. 

His eyes met mine for the first time, and a shudder passed 
over his body. 

“ Yes,” he said, with an effort. “ She is ill.” 

I was about to ask what ailed her, but something in his face 
arrested the question on my lips. I know not, to this hour, 
what that something was. | could not define it then ; I can- 


ite was 


The light had never been stopped by any deficiency of action, |no sign of human habitation. Above me, lay the t ice- | not describe it now ; but I hope I may never see it in a living 
in the machine-room. fields of Corbassiére, surmounted by the silver ts of the | face —_ 
The appointed time during which the magneto-electric light | Graffenitre and Combin. To my left, the sun was goin I ed him to the foot of a ladder at the further end of 
was to be placed under practical trial South | down rapidly behind a forest of smaller the highest of | the dairy. 
having, early in 1860, come to an end, Prof. Faraday urged the | which, as well as I could j from ald’s map, was| “Up there,” he said; placed the lantern in my hand; and 
Trinity House to authorize its ei or|the Mont Blanc de Cheilon. In ten minutes more, those | strode heavily back into the darkness. 
somewhere else, for a further and a peaks would be crimson ; in one short half hour, it would be| I went up, and found myself in a long low granary, stored 
Sie perces © eae Se and sup- | night. with corn sacks, hay, onions, rock-salt, cheeses, and farming 
‘© plied the means of putting into a light-house for six ‘o be benighted on an Alpine plateau towards the latter| implements. In one corner, were the unusual luxuries of a 
Months or more, a source of illumination far in in-| end of September is not a desirable position. I knew it by| mattress, a rug, and a three-legged stool. My first care was 
v tensity and effect any other on | recent experience, and had no wish to repeat the experimeni. | to make a systematic inspection of the loft and all that it con- 
“this suggestion, the established an electric light I therefore my route as y a8 I could, | tained ; my next, to open a little unglazed lattice with a slid 
| at Dungeness. At thouse ae eee descending in a north-westerly a sharp |ing shutter, just opposite my bed. The night was brilliant, 
E} gw quer trye! for it, is only 16 inches | look-out for any chalet that might offer a shelter for the night. | and a stream of fresh air and moonlight . 
a height, and 14 inches in external diameter. The apparatus | P’ forward thus, I found m. presently at the head| by a strange undefined sense of trouble, I extinguished the 
ip consists of six lenticular zones and ot ens: of | of a little verdant ravine, as it were, in the face of| lantern, and stood looking out upon the solemn peaks and 
‘> the latter three are below and four above. At the Fore-| the plateau. I hesitated. It the gath: tue Their solitude seemed to me more than usually aw- 
land there was one electric lamp placed in the centre of a | darkness, as if I could discern vague traces o a path trampled ; their silence more than usually profound. I could not 
Fresnel optic Here there are two of the new optic| here and there in the deep grass. It also seemed as if the | help associating them, in some vague oh, wee te eeery 
spparai, paced one over the oer in the axiaof the lantern, ravine trended down towards Seppe petares which were | in the house. | perplexed myself with all kinds of wild con- 
1 four lamps; for each apparatus two, only one | my destination. following it I scarcely go wrong. as to what the nature of that m: might be. The 
For Suanp tating weed ato tase, Mr. Holmes includes in his plan | Where there is grass, there are generally cattle a chalet ;|'woman’s face haunted me like an dream. Again and 
~~ the use of all these lamps and apparatus, because of the faci-| and I might aay & nearer resting~ than I had | again I went from the lattice to the ladder, and from the lad- 
lity of rapid change in the and carbons, and they cause | anticipated. At all events, I resolved to try der back to the lattice, vainly listening for any sound in the 
no alteration in the machines, wires or en-| The ravine proved shorter than I had expected, and, instead | rooms below. A long time went by thus, until at age. 
which are the same as were employed at the South overpowered by the of the day, I stretched myself on 
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y| the mattress, took 





my for a pillow, and fell fast 

I can guess neither how long my sleep lasted, nor from 
what cause Lawoke. I only know my was dream- 
less and ; and that I started from it (maar O un- 
accountably, ——s in every nerve, and possessed by an 
sense 


Danger! of what kind? From whom? From 
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whence? I looked round—I was alone, and the quiet moon] “Come, sir, now I'll tell what I'll do. He had hardly | course of the w with a parchment label round her neck, 
was shining in as serenely as when I fell asleep. T'listened— pace enough over the flat, h he would last for ever. You| embodying Mr. Wilson's “ best compliments and thanks. 


all was as still as when I fell asleep. I got up, walked to and 
fro, reasoned with myself; all in vain. I could not stay the 
beatings of my heart. I could not master the horror that op- 
4 my brain. I felt that I dared not lie down again ; that 

must get out of the house so w, and at once; that to 
stay would be death; that the instinct by which I was gov- 
erned must at all costs be obeyed. 

I could not bear it. Resolved to escape, or, at all events, to 
sell life dearly, I strapped on my knapsack, armed myself 
with my iron-headed alpenstock, took my large clasp-knife be- 
tween my teeth, and began cautiously and noiselessly, to de- 
scend the ladder. When I was about half way down, the 
alpenstock, which I had been keeping studiously clear of the 
ladder, encountered some dairy v and sent it, clattering, 
to the ground. Caution, after this, was useless. I sprang for- 
ward, reached the outer room at a bound, and found it, to my 
amazement, —— , With the door wide open and the moon- 


light Suspecting a trap, my first impulse was 
to stand with my back the wall, prepared for a 
desperate . All was silent. I could only hear the 


ticking of the clock, and the heavy beating of my own heart. 
The pallet was empty. The bread and milk were still standing 
where I had left them on the table. The herdsman’s tool oc- 
cupied the same spot by the desolate hearth, But he and his 
wile were —-gone in the dead of night—leaving me, 
asi , in sole occupation of their home. 

While I was yet irresolute whether to go or stay, and while 
I was yet wondering at the strangeness of my position, I heard, 
or fancied I heard, thing thing that might have 
been the wind, save that there was no air stirring—somethin 
that might have been the wailing of a human voice. I hel 
my breath—heard it again—followed it, as it died away... . 
I had not far to go. A line of light under the door 
of ashed at the back of the chalet, and a cry bitterer and more 
piercing than any I had yet heard, guided me direct to the 


spot. 

I looked in—recoiled, giddy with horror—went back, as if 
fascinated: and so stood for some moments, unable to move, 
to think, to do anything but stare helplessly upon the scene 
before me. To this day, I cannot it without something 
of the same sickening sensation. 

Ingide that hut, by the light of a torch thrust into an 
iron sconce the wall, I saw herdsman kneeling by 
the body of wife; grieving over her, like another Othello ; 
kissing her white lips, wiping blood-stains from her yellow 
hair, raving out inarticulate cries of remorse, and 
calling down all the curses of Heaven upon his own head, and 
that of some other man who had t this crime upon 
him! I understood it all now—all the mystery, all the terror, 
all the despair. She had sinned against him, and he had slain 
her. She was quite dead. The very knife, with its hideous 
testimony fresh upon the blade, lay near the door. 

I turned and fled—blindly, ly, like a man with blood- 
hounds on his track; now, over stones; now, torn 
by briars ; now, pausing a moment to take breath ; now, rush- 

forward faster than before ; now, battling up-hill with 
strai lungs and trembling limbs ; now, staggering across 
a level space ; now, ma for the higher ground again, and 
casting never a ! At I 

lateau above the line of vegetation, w 
usted. Here I lay for a long time, 

until the intense cold of dawn forced upon me 
the necessity of action. 1 rose, looked round on a scene 
no feature of which was familiar to me. The very snow- 
pm, I knew ——- be the same, looked unlike 
e peaks of yesterday. very seen from a differ- 
ent point of view, assumed new 
baffle me. Thus perplexed, I had no resource but to climb 
the nearest height from which it was 
view might be obtained. I did so, just as the last belt of pur- 
Nk per para aye tire tee 
peak, beyond 
ture slope, all flushed 
of the dawn. Here and there, 
terfull, or the silver thread of a torrent; here and there, the 
canopy of faint blue smoke that wavered upward from some 
hamlet among the hills. Satie ay 7e Sih ween little 
lake—a sullen poo!—l in the shade of an amphitheatre of 

ht and ii appeared ha’ ~~: “hy 
night and its terrors to have passed away like a 
wekea vision ; but now the very sky seemed destlanah above 





I dropped ex- 
besten and stupified, 
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reached a bare | good 


send him up to my place, sir, for a month or two, and we'll see 
if he can’t pull off a steeplechase bendicep, or ahurdle-race. If 
he does, we'll divide it; and if he don’t, I'll stand you harm- 
less for the ‘ exs.’” 

“So be it. When will you have him?” 

“The sooner the better. I suppose there’s not much to get 
off him, for he never carried much flesh ?” 


“ N-o-o—he’s just in hard-working condition.” 
The s er who this handsome proposal was our old 
friend Dominie, the trainer; while the other “ to the 


dialogue was a country gentleman, who dearly loved a bit of 
mg if there was’nt S much to pay for i The Oliver 
horse had been rather a sore subject in this way; as he had 
run second, third, and fourth for a year and a-half all over the 
country, until his very travelling bill was eee te he 
able, but without even the set-off of a solitary “ fifty” to be 
placed against it. However, another such a chance at no cost 
was not to be resisted ; and the worthy owner, Mr. Wilson left 
the Stand in which this conversation took place, determined 
to start the bay off again for Thistley Downs the very next 
morning, as he was only “ eating his head off” at home. 
The Oliver horse inly did not look in a likely way to 
plish this ext dinary feat; and his “ hard-working 
condition” had a good deal of literal truth about it, for he was 
little better than a bag of bones, as he had been by no means 
pampered on his return from that unprofitable tour in the pro- 
vinces. Still he would, of course, be all the readier to go on 
with ; and the odd man of the establishment was soon hunted 





up. 

< Here, Jack, I want you to take the bay horse up to Mr. 
Dominie’s again. You had better start the first thing to-mor- 
row morning. How pang ee it take you?” 

“ Be I to walk with un . 

“O, yes; go t across the country, you know.” 

“Well, a ie of days—leastways we shall have to be out 
one night on it.” 

“ The deuce a will! Then I'll tell you what you must do. 
Get on with him to-morrow as far as Pentybwywn, and ask 
my friend, Mr. Carre, to give the horse a berth for the night, 
while you can put up inthe town. You know Mr. Carre; he 
keeps the hounds there, and we have got a puppy of his here 
now. One good turn deserves another.” 

“ Yes, sir; and be I to take any clothes for the horse, or 
anything of that sort?” 

“No, no! Mr. Dominie will find all that. Only put on an 
old stable-bridle to lead him with.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Jack, who would have preferred a rug 
to ride him with; but started next day as directed, and arriv 
in due course at Pentybwywn. Mr. Carre’s was a good 
two miles out; and at the elose of a dull November day 
Jack ied old Oliver up to the stables. 

“ Mr. Carre at ” 

“ Well, he has not got home again yet. What may you 
want with him ?” 

“I was to leave this here horse from Mr. Wilson’s~Mr. 
Wilson of the Fogge House.” 

“Oh, ah! Lknow; him aa has got one of our Dorimonts. 
Well, you can leave him with me, and I shall take precious 
care of him you may be certain. Would you like a horn 
of ale before you start agsin ” 

Naturally Jack would like a horn of ale, or two, or three, if 


it came to that, before he went in search of his own quarters ; | other 


“ Anything since morning ?” 

“ Nothing , sir; Mr. Wilson, as has got Harmony 
at walk, has sent a liorse in. 

“That's all it—very much obliged to him, I’m sure; just, 
too, when you'll know where to put him.” 


And the Squire went in to dinner; and Evans, who was 
huntsman foreman, and all that sort of Fin, econ 
to make his arrangements for the morrow before it got quite 


The Squire was an early man, and in the kennels by times 
the next morning, when Jack again turned up. 

“ Morning, sir. . 

“ Good morning to you; and what may it be you want?” 

For Jack's“ personal” was not very prepossesging ; and Mr. 


ee ee ae See ve much 
encouragement to an the sort. 


“ If you please, sir, I come from Mr. Wilson with that horse 
last night, and”— 
ae ae. And how is Mr. Wilson, and how 


wtih Sond ho the pana ome = ase” a 
w ¢ plateau, and, lower still,the| « ter is tidy, thank , sir, and the littl 
accursed chalet, with its of cliff over- | as oe 4 7 * “ toe 


hanging preci . Well might they lie in shadow! 
aaa su t refuse to touch the ripples of chat lake with 

, and to light up the windows of that house with an illu- 
mination direct from heaven ! 

Thus standing, thus loo! down, 1 became aware of a 
— sound—a sound si ly distinct, but far away—a 
sharper and hollower than the fall of an avalanche, and 
unlike anything that I remembered to have heard. While I 
was yet asking myself what it could be, or whence it came, I 
saw neigh considerab! coe. a hd ee itself from one of 
the ts é lake, nd rapidly from ledge to 
ledge, and fall, with a Sesey plash, into the weer below. It 
pte ny yee Sager 9 Ai dust, and a prolonged. reverbera- 
a like the - -- Fok — ae — moment, a dark 

issure sprang in! ta wn of the precipice— 
the fissure became a chasm—the whole cliff wavered before 
my eyes—wavered, parted, sent up a cataract of earth and 
stones—and slid slowly, down, down, down into the i 

Deafened by the crash, and blinded by the dust, I covered 
my face with my and anticipated instant destruction. 
The echoes, however, away, and were succeeded wy a 
solemn silence. The plateau on which I stood, remained firm 
and unshaken. I looked up. The sun was shining as 

renely, the landscape sleeping as peacefully, as before. Noth- 
ing was , Save that a wide white scar now defaced all 
one side of oe limestone basin below, and a g 
mound of ruin filled the valley atitsfoot. Beneath that pms § 
oe ee nee eee I had been an un- 
willing witness. The very mountains had come down and co- 
vered it—nature had obliterated it from the face of the Alpine 
solitude. Lake and chalet, victim and executioner, had 
a for ever, and the place thereof knew them no 
more. 





THE DOG HORSE. 


“ And what are you doing wth the Oliver horse, sir?’ 

aia anything and everything ; hack him, and hunt him, 
and 80 on.” 

= aoe on eee ae 


“ Yes, that he can! He isa fencer ; and nothing 
ever put Se ran ane wed Dee Conan 


“That's all right. Well, give my compliments and best 
thanks to your master and” —as Jack still hesitated—“ here is 


aie” anid Jack ith emphasis 
* , sir,” , with a very 

his words; for he really more than he had 
however open he was to h: 


he readily put it down to his care of the puppy; and went on 
to ask of Evans where he should find his horse ? ¥ 
“ Your what?” said the Squire, utterly eclipsing Jack’s own 
of expression. : 
“ The horse, sir—the horse I brought here last night.” 
“ Yes, yes, we all know that; and what then ?” 


“Why then, sir, 1 be to take ’un on this morning to Mr. 
Dominie’s, at ” 
* What in the world were going to take him there for ? 


Dello; a estenk hpowe-en ; but thay boguing 

“ No, sir, not as ws on ; but they to put un 
to work again.” 

Evans looked hard at the Squire, and the Squire looked as 
Myre my man, Tm sal weve poea woth ua 
” ove! my man, I’m we've put ’un 

in away you hardly for. Here, do you think you 


8e- | should really know now if saw him?” 
A Tshoutd, sir.” ade 


“ In course 





——_—_>—_———_ 


AT HOME AT TEHRAN. 


The Persian civil year begins at the time of the vernal equi- © 


nox, and is a joyous holiday among all classes. It is the Per- 
sian festival of the Noorose, which is to say new year, or liter- 
ally, new day, and it arrives with the equinoctial gales in 
March. It is not a Mahomedan festival, but has come down 
to us from the ancient Persians. 


Early in the spar phe y bape out of his capital, at- 
tended by his ministers 

arey 99.608 Se ae. A = decorous 
outward ap’ , but a very le army. 

tes Furioso headed no stranger ‘The ceremonies 
day commence with a review, in w 

ble about in a manner quite wonderful to see, 
instructors gallop nowhere in a great state of fuss and perspi- 
ration, and shout unintelligible orders 

drons. The king looks on gravely, 

movement of his handsome hanght 
scream of the 

The peg | —— = 
their troops, leave them 

the please, and determine to witch his majesty with a little 
noble horsemanship on their own private account. Then comes 
some wheeling and circling about, learned in the riding-schools 
of Hengay ond Babonia, to chew var ty endaeem 


F 
ei 
Bet 


ect-tribes upon the frontier, and the of the of 

proviness, 858 at the foot of the throne. e This is no 
metaphor. The e is placed, where the throne of a Per- 
sian t, pitched in the open 
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to match our wits against his. By watching him secretly there is waste land, and food, and labour, and a congenial cli- | tion. If we could imitate him a little in this we might be bet- 
through the hole, we found out that he went to sleep at 3 Osborn was in his turn called upon by the meet- | ter for it, but as there is small chance of this we must content 
sundown, and his tactics were to recruit his well for|ing. He assured his audience that he goes to China to spread | ourselves with congratulating him, as we do most sincerely, 
a noise in the middle of the t, at the time when he had peace, and not to shed blood; that he will he heard of for that this ceremony has gone off so well.— Times, Dec. 8. 

bene peeteny Saenes ty ay ersian servants that we Went | deeds of mercy, not for deeds of cruelty : 


to : teach the Chinese rather the duty of ing than the art of} The Emperor of the French opened the Boulevard “ Prince 
Upon these facts we based our plan of operations. By | killing, and that he hopes yet to re that Nankin has been | Eugene” on Sunday the 7th inst. The ceremonial passed 
means of phosphorus we made some horrid drawings, and | taken without the loss of one Taeping life after the assault | off quietly, though so rooted was the fear of an emeute, 
wrote Persian words of fearful import upon a board. We then was over. that extraordinary precautions were adopted. The guards in 
dressed up a kind of Guy Fawkes, who looked like the most} Sir Roderick Murchison having invited the Chancellor of | plain clothes were doubled, the houses along the street were 
awful Englishman ever seen. A few harmless squibs and | the Exchequer to say what impression had been made upon | Visited, and the Emperor, instead of riding as usual in ad- 
crackers placed about his person so as to ignite easily; a| his mind by the explanations which had been given in his pre- | vance, rode between Prince Napoleon and Murat; and the 
8 g trumpet, which we made up for ourselves, and the | sence and partly at his instance, Mr. Gladstone, with much | Prince Imperial, who usually accompanies his father, was left 
top of an old shower-bath, completed our ammunition. We | eulogy of Capt. Osborn, expressed his personal and Ministerial | at home. The reception of the was cold, but the Em- 
let down our Guy Fawkes by a rope tied to an old chair, sus- | approval of the departing expedition, and prophesied of the | peror’s speech, in which he announced his desire to benéfit the 
pended from the flat low roof of our house, which gave us| day when its leaders should come back rich in professional | workmen, promised cheap bread, and honoured Richard Le- 
commas command of the dervish’s position and movements, | fame, and brin, also with them fresh glory to their coun-| noir, a manufacturer of the first Empire, has been, on the 
and bided our time. et try. Hebade go and , a8 men who went to undo | whole, approved. The uneasiness, so universal in Paris ‘dur- 
Shortly after midnight we perceived that the saintiy man |whst had been too often » and whose mission it was to|ing the last fortnight, has subsided, and the Empire appears, 
began to move. He commenced operations by sitting down | c to the Chinese the blessings, and not the curses, of civi-| for the moment, stronger than ever.—Spectator, Dee. 13. 
at the door, and ly. In this position he remained _ 








ft 


ion. 
for some time, till, gro patient, or perhaps fe that} Such is the conversation which we have been unwilling to| The 

he had overslept himself, he burst out into an unearthly howl, | allow to pass without record. The wanted some autho- | off quietly enough; and if there was no superabundance of 
and toddled into his tent hurriedly for his trumpet. He had | ritative statement of the principles and objects of the Chinese | enthusiasm, there was no manifestation such as many people 
scarcely Da it to, bie line for » Blast, when Harry swooped expedition, and some assurance that such men as Mr. Glad- oad. he 


had anticipated. Rumours are very apt to get abr ere, 
ith a hooked stick, and sent a | stone had satisfied themselves that the means would be hu-| and if they do the authorities have only themselves to blame, 


gasped | mane and the objects legitimate. from the amount of precautions they take to avert a danger 

At the same time we fired an either real or imaginary. When one sees the police visiting 
to bang and splutter ina very} Another London paper has, we think, discovered some- | all the houses along the Emperor's route, and making anxious 

remastetin manner within a few yards of the a thing of a mare’s nest in the project; and has sounded an | inquiries as to the inhabitants, suspicion is naturally awakened, 
ca the derrick on sitar, aa eee alan the words joined —) 5 ~2- eeeeheimbest 
till finding that our Guy no| ©» «donday last the most important political declaration of the cavalcade, headed by the Emperor, started, all 

longer up his gown round | OUT day is to have been made in a very odd locality, the | the sewers over which he would have to pass were visited. 
Ne OA cnn women preparing to run, am as fast as a | Toms of See . t. Sherard Osborn | Two decorated gentlemen d ded and examined those sub- 
hare with the hounds after and Mr. Lay were and ex « policy." Mr. } terraneous passages, which are meant for the “ water that is 
: was a fine | Lay, according to the Times authorit , Say that by honestly | under the earth.” During one of the more recent revolutions 

nahib who had pay ing the import duties to the Im Government of China | here the insurgents when driven by the troops from their bar- 
e has en, its friendship achieved the direction of} ricades fought along the house-tops,and when the house-tops 


its policy. his great end he means to use to capture the | were no longer tenable descended into the sewers, and conti- 
THE ANGLO-CHINESE ALLIANCE. whole nued the contest underground. There are now 60 leagues of 


of the Eastern , Where there is waste land and | sewers in and Victor Hugo has condescended to write 

A certain mystery has heretofore hung round the projected food and water in abundance. Capt. Osborn states that he | their history. He has laid dean bare to the public eye, and 
expedition to Chine under command of Capt. Sherard Os- Busliske th map dg Chinese humanity, “= other a minutely a oe contents and all their horrors in 
born. This has been as will be seen by the warfare. Both agree are, a phraseology w elights in deseribing small things with 
partially dispelled, by effect, the Cabinet Councillors of the Emperor China, big words and ‘netapher ‘enten must oy Ee to be po allan 

; ’ In the sewers may be seen, says he, “ the spittle of Caia- 
very few was present, is said to have given his blessing, both mal | phas ling with the spew of F ” He relates too how 
had a lover, who, hearing the Duke coming, 

it unfortunately in his pitation tumbled into one 
filthy receptacles, and was smothered. Her Grace, 
ing his fate, calied for her smelling bottle. “ Hero 
to wash the body of Leander.”—Army and Navy Ga- 


———_>—_ —_ 
OUR COLONIES. 
ie. bien —_ ety pears of statis- 
{ les res| vely to ted Kingdom, to 
this generation. Yet Parliament has not only countries, and to the Scloulen. The annual volume 
a ee = a -- made | 
: appearance it \few Ss. It states the area ©) 
Reeeeh comunte Ges tnatiety Gen Ot intimated that it was the policy ot to intervene 88 / these possessions to be no less than 8,819,649 square miles, or 
the ao Ae ot tetas a aay 30 times the area of the United om. Of this vast 
carned, ail that the dense population of the provinces they | pense to Great Britain, for Chine will pay; but it’ involves Seale, ced Sh 10 eee are jn India, 1,507,406 in Ano- 
have ie oo eeply the most vital principles of our '| ‘The population, according to the latest returns, was 144,- 
re a oe A. a Chinese Taeping cannot | and results almost certain! aot Gog ee Is Par-| 499 761, or five times the population of the United Kin, : 
population. He is put out at last, | liament a cipher that this without its sanction? Of ‘this number 135,684,244 are the estimated lai of 
the same climate a candle is extinguished by the | Are we to let the greatest political responsibility of British India. Where the progress of ya eb 
insects w Kung, tl present | our generation be taken up without a movement from the na- it is very remarkable tate taped my amply bear ms it 
China, is doing all he can to destroy this travelling | tion's conscience or a sign from the nation’s will ? will be bound thet In the alain’ io te temperate elimseten 
—_o—— and settled by Europeans—that is to say,in British North 
raising pabcahparpnedi i ins but 575,016 ‘and 90 pease heerwandett ted ane 
was 516, ears & t more 
has found that he might| Yesterday another of those magnificent boulevards which trebled itself, and was 4,920,790. In the tropical colonies and 
and | Eporor ond Seapress Ie crane Sitio wee cpaned by the pean populations—the West Indies 
meet mperor was a A &| West Coast of Africa, lon, Wssritins, Ho ng, St. Hele- 
" Sr Bates effect be has pach ay aed together for| great. State The Maniclpal Commnisclone s silent na, Bermuda—the po; i in 1888 vas 2868, and 20 
inder. uctio' ick of our more Years afterwards it had not near doubled itself, only 
the Emperor, | 3 297,851 


contem 

‘851. 

and the Empress addressed the Municipal Commission. The} lonies 
the Tespiness it ie Page oh - fe Ay loud acclaim. The oe doubtless looked 1988") te ie ——— » 
the latter class, as a whole, they were not doubled. The ex- 
Imperial may ho the from the former class of colonies increased nearly sixfold 
and at home = oe gale rae in the latter only 20 per cent., the pro- 
being to a great extent counter- 

may none no better than the denizens of Paris, who aitempt to|felanced ly the fall ~- 
second the efforts of the Minister of China, and to the the year 1860. to w the present volume es 
m- and Emperor. | the ‘imports of merchandise and 

amounted to 40,622,1037., and the ex: thence to 28,889,210/. ; 
North American colonies imports of the value of 
,985,1551, and sent out exports amou to 10,993,722. ; 
the West Indies, inoeee, 5,339,528/., exports, 5,696,485/.; Aus- 
tralia, im) ,780,449/., ex 21,982,286/.; Ceylon, im- 
that ports, 1,239/., exports, 2 B50, 5862 Mauritius, imports, 
769 pfapert 2,259,6401 ; the Cape, imports, 2,665,902/., 


xpenditure stood as follows in 1860 :—India, 
revenue, 39,705,822/., expenditure, 44,622,269/.; North Ameri- - 
can Colonies, revenue, 8,466,717/., expenditure, 7,995,747/. ; 
West Indies, revenue, 1,005,085/., expenditure, 1,065,089). ; 
ue, 6,053,2461., expenditure, 5,773,290/.; Cey- 
pony hey a 705, a re- 
venue, x expendi! ,8541.; the Cape, revenue, 
’ expenditure, The revenue of India and the 
fruperfoct) smoustsd in 7998,8141, and the expendi. 
) amoun’ n 1860 to 57,938,314/, and - - 
ture to 62,013,41i/. The public debt of India’ in 1890 was 
07,4601; of Canada, 12,144,264/; of the West Indies, 
1,578,026; of New South Wales, 3,830,230/.; of Victoria, 
5,118,100/.; of South Australia, 870,100/.— Times, Dee. 5. 


great pageant of the opening of the new Boulevard went 
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“PRAISE FROM SIR HUBERT STANLEY.” 


aie ute Sie cients which is more than an 
<hr Segeninnl in the mind of foreign nations is that she 


by an intense lust of foreign dominion. There are 
few portions of the habitable which we have not been 
ae S te et of to appropriate. 
familiar household | We are supposed to view with €8 A men we 
and arid % forests of the Southers t 
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undertaken, and still so imperfectly executed. It has been 
the pleasure of our ancestors to bequeath 
only an enormous extent of coloni t 
vast dominion in the regions of tropical Asia, inhabited 
by a population as numerous as that of all Europe put to- 
gether. It is our policy to derive no revenue from this enor- 
mous dependency, and to expend without stint our time * 
our labour in developing its resources and civilizing its 
habitants. To this vast task, the noblest, the most arduous, 
and the most philanthropic that any nation ever undertook, 


we can only contribute such small — of our intelligence | 


and our numbers as we can spare from the pursuits of com- 
merce and the task, not yet half accomplished, of unfolding 
the resources of our own country. ‘The harvest, indeed, is 
ripe and large. but the labourers are comparatively few and 
feeble. Fresh foreign dominion has no charm for us, for our 
principles of justice prevent us from making such dominion a 
source of pecuniary gain, and we have more than we can do 
in the self-imposed task not merely to govern but to advance 
and instruct so large a portion of the human race. 


to us not Harris. 
empire, but a/ ard, 


R. DE MARINI, DENTIST, PUPIL OF THE LATE DR. 
, of Baltimore, and since asso 
of Was has returned to the City, and will continue 
his practice at his residence, 

No, 60 East Turrty-rourts 8t., near Madison Avetue. 


"| \ YOUNG LADY, WHO IS THOROUGHLY PROFICIENT 


ia French, Italian, and Music, desires te form classes or re- 


“| ceive private pupils in either or all of the above branches. Ad- 


dress Miss Vauenan, No. 159, East 10th Street. 
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The Old World. 
By various arrivals, European tidings to the 18th ult. from 
Queenstown have come to hand; but the budget has no poli- 


While such are the sacrifices which we make for the sake of | tical significance. In England particularly there is universal 


our Indian dominion, we naturally hail with the greatest 4 
sure any indication that our labours are beginning to bear fruit. 


calm; and notwithstanding the sympathetic and interested 


We watch with interest the statistics of Indian population, of avidity with which news from this continent is regarded, at no 


revenue and commerce, and catch with sincere satisfaction at 
anything which seems to show that we have not laboured in 
vain. We remark, among other things, with much pleasure 


any indication of improvement in the feelings and opinions of 


the natives of India. The race has never been wanting in gra- 
titude to those Europeans in whom it has seen, or fancied it 
has seen, a more than ordinary friendliness towards itself; but 
hitherto its addresses and manifestations have more frequently 
been the feeble echoes of European fee!ing than the spontane- 
ous issue of native conviction. In the correspondence, how- 
ever, between Mr. Jugsumnath Sunkersett and Mr. Laing 
we have, we doubt not, a genuine expression of the 
true feelings of the natives of Bombay. There is in it 
an absence of Oriental exaggeration and a calm and busi- 
ness-like tone which we hardly expect in the panegyrics 
of the fervid East, and which might put to shame many spe- 
cimens which every day appear ot Irish and American taste. 
The subscribers to the address assure Mr. Laing that, though 
at a distance, they have been by no means unobservant wit- 
nesses of the change wrought by him during his short tenure 
of office. On his arrival in India they say Mr. Laing found 
the cash balances so low and the deficits so serious as to 
threaten insolvency ; he left it with a full Exchequer and un- 
clouded financial prospects. The memorialists record their 
gratitude, their regrets at their loss, and their conviction that 
the state of the finances amply justifies the remission of taxa- 
tion and the increase of expenditure on Education and Public 
Works. They hope to see Mr. Laing again in Parliament to 
improve the government, to promote the prosperity, and to 
develope the resources of India for the benefit of the English 
and Indian public. The address carefully avoids all disputed 
questions between Mr. Laing and the English Government, 
and is a model of neat, clear, and elegant composition.— Times. 





iia 
THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 
By the President of the U. S.of America—A Proclamation. 

Whereas, on the 22nd day of Sept., in the year of our Lord 
1862, a Proclamation was issued by the President of the U. 8., 
containing among other things the following, to wit : 

“That on the Ist day of ye. in the year of our Lord 1863, 
all persons held as Slaves within any State, or designated ae 
of a State, the people whereof shall there be in rebellion 
against the U.5., shall be then thenceforth and forever free, 
and the Executive Government of the U. S., including the Mili- 
tary and Naval authorities thereof, will recognize and main- 
tain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or acts 
to repress such persons, or any of them, in any effort they 
may make for their actual freedom. 

“That the Executive will, on the Ist day of Jan. aforesaid, 
by Proclamation, designate the States and parts of States, if 
any, in which the people therein respectively shall then be in 
Rebellion against the U.8., and the fact that any State, or 
the people thereof, shall on ihat day be in good faith repre- 
sented in the Congress of the U. 8. by Members chosen there- 


to at elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters of 


period sinve the commencement of the civil war has public 
opinion been so unanimous as to both the propriety and the 
policy of leaving the belligerents to fight out their own battles. 
Even Mr. Cobden, declining to discuss at a public meeting the 
causes and contingencies of the war, although with character- 


causes no sensation whatever. The poor Lancashire weavers 


pass by the comments of our home pres’ upon Mr. Lincoln's 
Message at the opening of Congress, for they may be forgot- 


under their eyes. This absolute holding aloof, which sim- 


“ because strongly in contrast with the grotesque air of menace 





matic despatches.—In addition to the usual 
home that are scattered up and down our columns, we have 


tion, cad a strong one to essay once more the project of in- 





Sunday, the 7th of December, came and went ; and again 


ther there was or was not just cause to apprehend that an at- 


tion of Great Britain’s protectorate can be obtained, from the 


with Dr. May-| powers of Europe who imposed it in 1815. It remains to be 


seen whether Russia will avenge herself for the mortification 
she has lately undergone at Athens, by endeavouring to pre- 
vent a consummation so desirable for many reasons.—But this 
is not the only bit of news concerning the vacant crown. 
Russia, France, and England, having digested as each respec- 
tively might the established fact that the Greeks could not 
have the man of Greek choice, set their wits to work to choose 
themselves a suitable monarch for so childish a people 
who would persist in crying for the moon. And so 
they pitched upon Ferdinand of Portugal, /King Consort in 
the days of his wife, the late Queen Donna /Maria, and subse- 
quently Regent during the minority of their son. Suitable in 
character, age, experience, and qualifications generally, 
it was hoped that here at least the right man was found for the 
right place. But alas for the uncertainty of affairs! The mu. 
tually jealous powers were accordant, and it was believed that 
the parties most profoundly interested might be coaxed or 
bullied into acquiescence ; when, lo, a new difficulty. King 
Ferdinand declines for himself what Queen Victoria had de- 
clined for her son. And so the Achaians are still perplexed, 
being kingless. Why don’t they look to this quarter? There 
are soi-disant statesmen enough here, so profoundly disgusted 





istic inconsistency devoting an hour or two to the subject, | with their own country that a crown might tempt them to 


abandon it—and so habituated to genuflections before the 


and the audacious London garotters—how the former are to | thrones of Russia and of France, that they could don the pur- 
be fed, and the latter to be put down—have superseded for the | ple without inconsjstency, and play the sovereign well, “ upon 
nonce American Federalists and Secessionists. Therefore we | strictly democratic principles.” 


We might go further afield, and passing by Italy where the 
new Administration has announced a moderate and cautious 


ten so soon as read; our countrymen here resident having | policy, devote a paragraph to the further Ind. But an ap- 
also better occupation than poring over them, namely watch- | palling item meets us at the outset, though, strange to say, it 
ing the strange and ceaseless march of events immediately | creates no more sensation than a newspaper article here de- 


claring that the “backbone of the rebellion is broken.” Can 


pletons only can mistake for indifference, is well put by|itbe true? Or, is humanity so much bounded by geographi- 
one Provincial journalist, who pithily remarks that the docu-| cal limits? In small type and uncommented upon, we read 
ment in question will not be appreciated in Europe, “ be- | in summaries of the latest intelligence from the old world the 
cause it fortunately happens that the principal European | astounding statement, that the cholera has carried off a quar- 
nations have arrived at a state of mind which would af-| ter of a million of the inhabitants of Jeddo, Japan! Were®t 
ford little chance of their being drawn into the American | a quarter of a million of dollars carried off by a defaulter or a 
quarrels, even if the temper displayed towards them | favoured speculator—then indeed the town would be moved! 

had been different.” Quite as neatly is the hope expressed, 
that Mr. Lincoln’s moderation will be none the less regarded, 





Mr. Lincoln Proclaims Emancipation. 
The important Proclamation issued by the President of the 


assumed by Mr. Secretary Welles in speaking of the Alabama.” | U. 8., as his New Year's Gift to a distracted country, reached 
That term “ grotesque menace” is decidedly a hit, and might | us yesterday at so late an hour that we are precluded giving 
be profitably studied by another Cabinet Minister at Washing-| it more than a cursory glance. But as Mr. Lincoln invokes 
ton, who sows the thing itself broadcast throughout his diplo- | upon it “ the considerate judgment of mankind,” not 

leanings from | the invitation to his own countrymen, we should deem it dis- 


respectful to himself and cowardly in a moral point of view, 


only further to note that the metropolis has made a very | did we not frankly pen such few thoughts as the document 
feeble effort to revive an unseasonable anti-slavery demonstra- | immediately suggests. 


The justice of the edict nrust in large degree be Cecided by 


ternatonal communication by submarine Atlantic telegraph.| Mr. Lincoln's own constituents; and it is for them to de- 


termine how far it accords with the Constitution of the U. & 
and his oath to maintainit. But asthe right to issue any such 


the “ Man of December” emerged from a threatened difficulty | Proclamation is claimed solely asa “ war measure,” the world 
with success, if not with triumph. For there is no doubt that | at large will not fail to remark that it is in flagrant violation 
he skilfully turned the occasion to his own purposes, whe-| of the rights of civilized warfare, as determined unanimously 


by the most learned jurists. The attempt made by Great 


tempt upon his life would be made. The ceremony of onen- | Britain, half a century ago, to act in defiance of international 
ing a new Boulevard in Paris, cut through the tortuous streets | custom in this matter, was on the face of it illegal, and did not 


such States shall have participated, shall, in the absence of of the working-men’s quarters for the double purpose of geau- | redound to her credit, as was virtually admitted by Lord Liver- 


strong countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evi- 
dence that such State and the people thereof are not then in 
Rebellion against the U. 8.” 

Now therefore, 1, Amnranam Linco, President of the U.S., 


by virtue of the power in me vested as Commander-in-Chief 
0 


the Army and Navy of the U.S. in time of actual armed 
Rebellion against the authority and Government of the U.S., 
and as a fit and ey! war measure for suppressing said 
Rebellion, do, on this 1st day of Jan., in the year of our Lord 
1863, and in accordance with my purpose so to do publicly 
proclaimed for the full period of one hundred days from the 
day of the first above-mentioned order, and designate, as the 
States and parts of States wherein the people thereof respec- 
tively are this day in rebellion against the U.S., the following, 


to wit: ARKANSAS, Texas, Lovistana—except the Parishes of 


St. Bernard, Palquemines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. 
James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. 
Mary, St. Martin and Orleans, including the City of New Or- 


leans—Miussissirr1, ALABAMA, Fiortpa, Grore1a, Norra 


described elsewhere. The absence of the Emperor’s little son 


of danger. 


Carotina, SoutH Caroima, and Vrrersta—except the 48 | Programme a cool, shrewd, penetrating, and altogether char- 


counties designated as West Virginia, and also the counties of 
Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, 


Berkley, Accomac, 
Princess Ann, and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, mw which exce 


precisely as if this Proclamation were not issued. 


And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I 


parts are, for the present, left 





do order and declare that all persons held as slaves within 


tifying the city and facilitating the range of grape-shot, is | pool, the Minister of the day. 


Looking for the affected or presumed humanity of the pro- 


has been remarked, as indicating, together with other peculiari- | ceeding, we confess ourselves at a loss to discern it. That it 
ties in the arrangements of the day, positive apprehension | leaves Slavery untouched wherever the U. 8. Government has 
Another fact is also prominent, but has gene- | authority,and limits its proposed effects to those districts only 
rally escaped similar comment. We allude to the Em-| wherein Mr. Lincoln exercises no sway, is an objection broad 
peror placing beside him, as he rode in advance of|and obvious. But look closer; and to the negro mainly, as he 
his cortége, that very slippery cousin of his known as| is the special object of administrative care. In what position 
Prince Napoleon. Entirely fearless, he must himself have been | does it find him—in Maryland for instance, or Kentucky, or 
fully aware that the immediate proximity of his two male | wherever he is supposed to have a loyal owner? He will be 
relatives—Prince Murat being also in close attendance on him | told, and believe in his childish ignorance, that across a cer- 
—neither increased or diminished such risk as he might be/ tain line freedom is awaiting him. If he escape thither, he 
running, inasmuch as the personal charm of the Bonapartes | will certainly not find what he anticipates, and will be subject 
so to speak, began and ended with the founder of the dynasty. | to harsh treatment as a runaway. If he remain, with these 
We read therefore in this marked variation from the ordinary | rash and ill-regulated notions at work in his blundering mind, 


he will require and will undoubtedly be subjected to closer 


acteristic glance toward a possible future. If Fate had doomed | watching, and also to heavier punishment in the event of any 
him to perish by assassination, why should he leave the | effort on his own part to benefit himself by practical application 
chances of his helpless heir to custodians not altogether above | of Mr. Lincoln’s decree. On the other hand, if tidings of this 
suspicion, who would probably be more bent upon supplant- | missive reach the ears of slaves in the localities where their 
ing than upon supporting a child? The idea is not worth fol- | emancipation is now enounced, who does not foresee the shed- 


‘ : lowing out; and is only suggested by the axiom, that men | ding of blood that must ensue? It is enough to suggest that 
said designated States and parts of States are, and hencefor- ” 
ward shall be Free; and that the Executive Government of trained in the school of conspiracy and intrigue are always | a tendency to “ servile insurrection” must be developed, with 


the U.5., including the Military and Naval Authorities thereof | prone to distrust. 


will reco 
And I hereby enjoin upon the 
to abstain from al 


ize and maintain the freedom of 


We can be glad that, if plot there were, | all its terrible risks ; and the President will not easily convince 
en dediaied toh Sn France has been spared the shame and misery of seeing it suc- | mankind of the humanity of a measure, that may result in a 
1 violence, unless in @ self-defence. cessful—An uneasy feeling prevails in Paris, as to the situation | war of little less than extermination between hundreds of 


and I recommend to them that in all cases, when allowed, | ®"4 prospects of the French expedition in Mexico. The en- | well-armed white men, defending their homes and all that is 


they labour faithfully for reasonable wages. 
And I further declare and make known that such persons of 
suitable condition will be received into the armed service of 


the U. 8. to garrison forts, positions, stations and other places, flavour it with the nationality that it lacks. 


and to man vessels of all sorts in said service. 
And upon this, sincerely believed to be an act of j 
warranted by the Constitution, 7 military necessity, I in- 


voke the considerate judgment of mankind graci 
favour of Almighty oa we ote 


terprise is decidedly unpopular; though General Prim'’s de- | dear to them, and thousands of a race that will have nothing 
nunciation of it in the Spanish Cortes may be adroitly used to | on their side save numbers and stimulated ferocity. With the 


chances of so awful a catastrophe in view, one can but trust 


If the British government can’t appreciate a sweet little | that the Proclamation may prove null and void—as many 
ustice, | kingdom, when pressed upon a fledgeling British Prince, the | persons think it will. 

Greeks appear determined to compel the youthto rule over them, 
by the manifestation of a clamorous unanimity. But they | will the European powers think of it ?—In the first it is 


Again, as to its policy? How will it affect the war? What 


In witness w ereof I have hereunto set my hand and eaused will not, we are told, go altogether unrewarded for their per- | impossible not to be struck with the piteous be- 
ed 


the zeal of the United States to be 


L. 8] Done at the City of Werhin , thi 
{ ‘] aye od y ® gton, this first a of Jan. 





b Lord 186°, and of the Inde lence of 
U. 8. of America the 87ta. ABRAH LINCOLN. 
By the President—Wa. H, Szwarp, of State, 


‘ sistent flattery. It was hinted not long since that the Ionian | tween the plea on which the President alone bases this extra- 
‘4 Islands might be ceded to Greece, to which country they are | ordinary act of his, and the exhortation to the slaves which he 

bound by numberless affinities. It is now said that proffer of | himself embodies in it. There is nothing in the whole of it so 
this cession has already been made, if release from the obliga- ‘remarkable as this. It isa war measure, We all understand 
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what that means. Timid fanatics mean that the slaves ought 
to cease to work for their masters,and no longer leave these latter 
at liberty to,fight against the Union. The ultras, with more 
candour, shake themselves clear of responsibility, and argue 
that the negroes ought to rise and carry the war into the ene- 
mies’ quarter. What says Mr. Lincoln? “I recommend to 
them that in all cases, when allowed, they labour faithfully for 
reasonable wages”!! A war measure, indeed!a military 
necessity! Why, the “ Commander-in-Chief” cuts the whole 
concern down with his own pen to a mere change in political 
economy! If the negro take the Commander-in-Chief’s ad- 
vice, and work for “reasonable wages,” why, how will that 
operate against the white man going to the war? May he 
not, indeed, go with all the more readiness, taking all his 
household with him, now that the necessity* of “ keeping 
down” the “ oppressed race” is removed by a dash of the Pre- 
sidential pen? Mr. Lincoln herein has either overshot his 
mark, or he has thought that “ the considerate judgment” of 
mankind might be gulled with exceeding ease. 

But what in respect to those nations abroad, whose inter- 
vention is the perpetual bugbear? Verily, if this is to be 
deemed a real war measure, if it is to light the incendiary 
torch in the South and arm the negro against his master, 
foreign Governments — apart from any pretext on the score 
of humanity, which serve the purpose only of speech-makers 
and editors—foreign Governments, we say, may conclude that 
the Cabihet at Washington has egregiously broken faith with 
them. Mr. Seward’s diplomatic promises, we know, have 
been heretofore almost invariably broken ; but as long as they 
only concerned his own reputation, the fracture was of small 
moment.. When however he officially declared that there 
should be no interference with the industrial system of 
the South, wherein Europe has an enormous interest, he might 
reasonably be supposed to pledge the Government of the 
United States. Now; we repeat, if it have any. worth as a mi- 
litary measure, this Proclamation is a gross international out- 
rage, or at least may be plausibly considered as such. If on 
the other, the negro be found obedient to Mr. Lincoln's amia- 
ble suggestion and so there be no threatened stoppage of the 
future growth of cotton, or if it be thought that the mere Pro- 
clamatiou will never free a single slave—why, perhaps diplo- 
matists may laugh in their sleeves, as theydid at its forerunner 
in September, and be content to abide to the end the result of 
hostile operations. 

These are a portion only of the thoughts that crowd upon 
us. If we have plainly expressed ourselves, it will be easily 
seen that we consider Mr. Lincoln’s state paper an unjust, 
unstatesmanlike, inhuman, and impolitic production. 


The Civil War. 

A terrible fight near Murfreesboro, in Tennessee, was re- 
ported yesterday; but we dare not commit the particulars to 
priat, lest we have to contradict them in our nextissue. With 
this exception, the military and naval proceedings of the week 
are not important now.—General Banks has arrived at New 
Orleans, and occupies the place of the notorious General Butler, 
movements which took a portion of the public by surprise, 
but which were anticipated in these columns, two or three 
weeks ago.—The adventures of some eight or ten rotten ves- 
sels, in which portions of the Banks expedition were em- 
barked, have been told in print from day to day ; but Provid- 
dence kindly ordained that the poor fellows, thus scandalously 
exposed to risk, should escape with their lives. There is 
some talk about exposure and responsibility and punishment 
and all that sort of thing: but no one anticipates any serious 
preceedings. You might as well look to see the enlistment agents 
made to disgorge the hundreds of thousands of dollars, of 
which it has been clearly established, within a few days, that 
they have robbed the Government in this city alone!—The 
Treasury scheme is still undetermined; who cares therefore 
how much is spent ’—It was said yesterday that General Burn- 
side had again resigned the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, and that General Hooker, “ fighting-Joe,” was to 
succeed him. 

The President of the Confederate States has issued a Procla- 
mation specially aimed at the military Bashaw just returned 
from New Orleans, who has himself taken leave of his late 
“subjects” in an Address, wherein he sets himself down as 
very little, if at all, lower than the Angels. General Banks 
has also “ proclaimed” his advent in the South. It is quite in 
keeping with the confusion that permeates all the affairs of the 
country, that, in respect to the vital question of Slavery, the 
tone of General Butler and of General Banks are wide as the 
poles asunder. But we must reluctantly postpone examining 
the language they used, and the fulminations of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis against slaves caught in arms and the white officers 
who lead them. 

The closing week of 1862, which very few of our acquaint- 
ances have bowed out with grace or gratitude, and the open- 
ing of the New Year, offer, we are truly sorry to say, the most 
gloomy prospects for the future. 

The “Flying Dutchman” Again. 

Sunday last was a gloomy day here ; for then did the news- 
boys make it known that the Alabama had been at her terri- 
ble tricks again, but not off the Azores, nor off Nantucket 
Shoals. Yet we will not go over the whole story, which every 
one knows by heart now. Two or three memoranda will 
suffice. This time, it was off the East end of Cuba ; and the vessel 
pounced upon was Commodore Vanderbilt’s steamer Ariel, 
bgund hence to Aspinwall with passengers for California. 
And she was not burned. Captain Semmes this time was bland 
to a degree, a or ae 
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women and children ashore, to their utter discomfiture; | are just as active; editors Just as conscious of the mission of cri- 
and so he contented himself with taking the customary |ticism. The little nook dramatic must be filled, therefore, albeit 
bonds for $260,000, with paroling a hundred or so of| the task is heavy. . 
U.S. Marines who were passengers on board bound to San| Ur theatres adhere to stock attractions, and nothing novel 
Francisco, and of course could offer no resistance. So the Ariel tg aes pct + is A cs entgn on — Busi 
ness and pro « spectacles at Niblo’s and 
was let go, and duly returned here to tell the tale only, @ f¢W | Keene's, mirth at the Winter Garden, ecting at Wallack’s—all 
hours after the news was received ci Panama and San/ have won the golden reward. Nor is there want of cheerful pros- 
Francisco! The Ariel, on her return, left her specie freight pects for the future. From now till Lent, the bright stream of 
unshipped. Some of the perilous stuff comes to this market 


pleasure bids fair to flow on in sunshine. There is promise of 
now by way of England. Mr. Welles has also detached a/| variety, too. The fires of“ Blondette” are well nigh extinguished : 
ship to Aspinwall to bring portions forward ; and there is even | Mrs. John Wood c es an engag t at Laura Keene's, 


talk of regular convoys. Meanwhile, eighteen U.S. men-of-war, | next week, which, we may be sure, will be full of sport: in no long 
mostly slow craft, are in pursuit of the Flying Dutchman. time the Senorita Cubas will supersede Mr. B. Williams, at the 
Why Mr. Welles does not quietly send over to the Clyde and Winter Garden: on Monday the ‘ romantic drama” of “ Pauline” 
the Mersey, and purchase three or four such ships as the Ala- | Will be produced, at Wallack’s ; and, thereafter, antiques and mo- 
bama, is best known to himself. The suggestion that they ones WE ome on ope Sasipeston : at Niblo’s, the excellent 
would not be allowed to sail for this port shows a dull appre- . 5 ss § ese ass 0 Bey: Unt farther Bo- 
dation of.U. 6, oh, co clan 46 Brteh dude to wll woudl Lt ek week be ay ae, 


; now and by-and-by. It is not a brilliant programme, as you per- 
customers. It is simply preposterous. ceive; but mediocrity is the rule in theatrical affairs, and usage 
To do justice to our neighbours generally, there has been | has sanctioned the rule. That managers should endeavour to sti- 


less of a howl than ‘usual on this occasion. It would be too | mulate, increase, and gratify a pure taste for the best order of 
absurd to plead to the end of time, that the cruiser couldn’t | dramatic entertainment, would seem to be obvious policy. Yet 
be caught because she was built at a particular place. Still, such policy is nowhere systematically pursued; nor, indeed, is 
that crazy journal the Tribune runs riot, and speaks seriously there any pretence made of it, save at Wallack’s, where, in general, 
of “ Her Britannic Majesty’s armed cruiser, the Alabama.” good things are well done. With now and theu a bright exception, 
But we must for the reader’s sake, refrain from following Solo- the theatrical record of the past year is a record of frivolity ; and I 
: 7 a ’ can only say that those are very sanguine who expect special 
mon’s injunction to “answer a fool according to his improvement in the present. 
folly.” Any one but a dazed Anglophobist would infer,} The opportunity here opened for serious remark on the deca 
without its being dinned into him daily, that a ship | dence of the drama, might be improved by any thoughtful observer 
built in a British port was also probably built by 


who should care to glance across the sea and study the record of 
British mechanics, of British materials, and paid for in British | the London theatres also. But who can be a thoughtful observer, 


coin. When however the 7ribune goes beyond this needless | on the second morning of January? Having specified local at- 

catalogue, and adds the plain assertion that the money “ was tractions, it will be at once appropriate and sufficient to mention 

subscribed by the British cotton-brokers of the port,” we turn what -— the dramatic entertainments of the English metropolis 
- - . as well. 

. em = ; eae pe . Screed) ete od Covent Garden, once the famous haunt of the Kembles, is now 

ae aie ie ineteaiedl ter! dl AG ew given up entirely to English Opers, and the mellifuous warbling of 

y . ng ullerly groundiess, wanton, ADOMIN- | \igs Louisa Pyne. Drury Lane, entirely redecorated was to have 

able falsehoods ? been opened, on the 26th ult., under the management of Mr. Fal- 

A Characteristic Contrast. coner, with a sre ie The opening of the Lyceum, un- 

P der the management r. Fechter, was assigned for New Year’s 

Bae | a —. - —_ ee he ea ay Day; and it was stated that the famous French artist would appear 

all = thirst As ‘-- — wha. pips — le a — as Homeo, At the Adelphi, managed by Mr. Benjamin Webster, 


the shining star is Miss Avonia Jones, a promising little actress 
trymen are similarly inspired by a sense of duty. Good taste | when last seen here, and worthy doubtless of the success she has 
forbid therefore that we should generalize on the theory! We| since achieved. “Green Bushes” has been played there one thou- 


only recall it, because vividly reminded of it by two little items | sand one hundred and five times. The St. James’ was to open on 
in the latest batch of European journals, which came almost | the 26th ult., under the care of Mr. Frank Matthews. 
simultaneously under our eye. The Princess’s and the Strand are, as usual, in full blast, with 
Horace Vernet was at the last gasp. The Emperor, hearing of cheap comedy and farce. To this also Sadler's Wells has now 
the melancholy fact, forthwith sends him the insignia of Grand been devoted; a theatre where, for many years, that excellent ac- 
Officer of the Legion of Honour = é tor Mr. Phelps laboured, and not in vain, to improve the taste of 
a hl , hi it a _ r A i. 0. —w somewhat provincial audiences. Meanwhile—fearful to think of— 
tograph letter P Tlean Mr. Sothern has played his Dundreary part, over three hundred 
be beatified and won over to the Empire, by such a gift at the | times, at the Haymarket. A much more pleasant item to record is 
supreme moment? Was he to be more worthily bedizened | the fact that Mr. G. V. Brooke, happily relieved of the Courts of 
for immediate appearance before the King of Kings? How | Bankruptcy, is playing a successfal engagement at the “ City of 
was the lustre of the transaction to be apportioned between | London.” He opened on the evening of the 8th ult., playing 
the giver and the receiver? We can not, indeed we should | Hotspur, in “Henry IV." The Falstaff’ was Mr. Ryder. 
not care to answer such questions. It is enough that the | Such, in brief outline, are the theatrical enterprises with which | 
great painter's death-bed is suffused with a halo of glory, | ‘Wo great cities, the new year opens. Let us hope—even against 
After this, it is quite natural that he should receive extreme | *Perience—that it will be a brighter year for art than that which 
iets. anil tales Veowe of his ma friends. has past away. With these meagre details my brief space is filled, 
Sore arning and the sable imp fs satisfied, Be you also, content, kind reader. 
Another scene ; a provincial Assize Court. It is at Notting- | we nave observed many shows together, heretofore; I hope we 
ham in England. The Grand Jury comes in with a bundle of | shall often compare notes hereafter; and thus hoping I am yours, 
‘ presentments,” chief among which is one that deprecates the 


MERCOTIO. 

ticket-of-leave system and the general management of con- ; 
victs. And who chances to be the Foreman of this Grand| ?: 8-—A word of emphatic praise is due to the clever manage- 
Jury? Is it some pompous country gentleman, smitten with ment of M. Paul Juignet, and to the spirited acting of divers 
the , bl of alittle brief authority? Is it 4 artists, at the French Theatre, located at Niblo’s Saloon. One of 
pyc hie fit Sight ot ty? » pray sas | the most successful representations of the season was that of La 

» trying directing ellow- Dame Auz Camelias, given there on the evening of Tuesday last. 
tore means; it ~ no 9 a eciceunieaae aren It is impossible to like the play of “ Camille ;” but there is a cer- 

D enison, | peak 


tain symmetry and esprit in French acting, which atones for much 
splendid appointments, the official dignity, the intellectual as- | of the trash that is so cleverly illustrated. Herein consists the 


tociations, the arduous and exhausting labours, amid which | effect of Mile. de Bouhelier’s performance of Marguerite Gauthier, 
that gentleman passes many consecutive months of the | 8nd herein lies the charm of ali presentations at this theatre. The 
know what they are and of what kind; and surely, if)" 2’ Horace. 
the nature of any man’s serious functions might incline 
him to shrink from contact with the comparatively small PAusic. 
affairs of local jurisdiction, this might be the case with “ Mr.| A new season of Italian Opera will open, at the Academy of 
Speaker.” If any man’s continuous and trying application | Music, on the evening of Monday next. “Il Poliuto”’ will hesung, 
might entitle him to keep clear of work during the recess of | Miss Kellogg appearing as Paulina. The lady needs no praise from 
Parliament, surely here is a case in point. Yet here we find |™*- A full house will, doubtless, testify to the 'igh esteem in 
him at this petty post—and why? Simply, because his private | Which she is held, We hope that Mr. Grau, whose management of 
residence is in Nottinghamshire, and a sense of duty prompts musical matters has given great satisfaction hitherto, will be well 
him to take part in all public matters that concern his neigh- Cegparted te Eis cateepeine, 
bouhood. We are glad to believe that every community in 
Great Britain offers similar instances of instinctive and prac Pacts and Faucies. 
=e : pre weet a The Hon. Canty reve, ee Sa apa 
partizans a public recep on Te- 
DBrama. See ecten dias inet ensk, sams basun in asepe——~— 
The second morning of January—on which I write these words Charles Kean had on, ottes of GA8G80 Ses himoslf, bie wise, 
—~is, in most minds, intimately associated with headache, gloomy | *24 periorm for. one 
views of life, and s disposition to recognize the merits of sods- | Titity the agreement. The Court Journal says that the ° 
water. Whence this peculiar association arises, I can, of course, | aecouchement of the Princess Louis of Hesse is expected in 
only conjecture ; but 1 sympathize with the instinct that would de-| April, and will take place at Windsor Castle————The Al. 
vote this day to idleness. The New Year is a new friend, just | manach de Gotha for 1868 retains Francis II. as of the 
come to us—a companion, with whom, henceforward, we must | Two Sicilies, and the as Ruler of the three provinces he 
walk, hand in hand. It is natural, and it is right to give him » hes bette pazen enon, in county, Setung, has 
jolly welcome, to make holidays in his honour. Why not desist ofthe © Doalany ra was ancien' 
from toil, and talk with this new comer? He speaks grave words, in style 
as well as gay—especially on this second morning of January. I} rs Norton, is annouriced, under the title “ Lost and 
would like to listen, then; having no inclination to write, 
even of themes so pleasant as plays and players. Butthis may not | plete restoration of the Moorish 
be, SE Eins aaaeb 0 te tt es on Globe 
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THE ALBION. 











which have appeared in reference to the Prince of Wales’| eth him; but we have not heretofore seen his powers so 





ma and other Court arrangements have not been inserted | broadly defined. 
by authority. This tallies with the doubt we last ‘ 
week editorially —————The square of St. at Venice,) Tue New Irauian Musisrry.—The new Italian 


and 


: ; ; Ministry 
the Ripa de’ Schiavone, have been under water, owing to| js definitively formed. Farini, author of that history of the 


an extraordinary movement in the Adriatic, The city wells| Ro Revolution of 1 hich Mr. Gl 

ceased to furnish fresh water——————-A mpeg, wo letter ae head of the Provisional ie of Modena, Parma, 
says that the second daughter of Prince Christian of Denmark, | and Bologna in 1859, presides over the new Cabinet, his health 
aged 15, sister to the Princess ania Mamta. a affianced to} being too infirm for the actual work of any ministerial 


the hereditary Grand Duke Nicholas of aged 19. 
A volume of verse, by Mrs. Ellen Fitz-Simon, daughter of 
Daniel O'Connell, is promised to the public. 
twenty-two thousand emigrants from Europe landed at Que- 
bec in 1862. This is a very considerable improvement upon 
the figures of the last two or three ———_—— Mr. Buck- 
land has made a post mortem examination in the case of the 
porpoise, detailed in these columns last week. He found that 
the poor creature had been greatly maltreated, irrespective of 
long exposure on a fishmonger’s A marriage is ar- 
ranged between the Hon. on Egerton, M.P., brother to 
Ear! of Ellesmere, and Miss Alice Cavendish, daughter of the 
late Lord and Lady George Cavendish. 
turned to the Italian Opera in Paris, since his fiasco at the 
Grand, or French He has commenced an engagement 
in conjunction with Mdlle. Patti. 
land has been playing the of an amateur Fireman, at 
a large and destructive fire in London —————Ristori has 
been attracting crowds to the Theatre Nicollini, Florence. She 


has 


Lung’ Arno, in which she probably intends to reside when 
she retires from public life A Belgian claims that he 


has 


x y persons, 
who,” &c. should read—“ Nor is it pleasant to think that the 
many persons, who,” &c. 
lates at a discount of 4 per cent. in Canada. 
when sermonizing, incidentelly remarked that he hoped pre- 
sently to come to the point of his . “Amen” cried a 
fervent brother—not intending a that convulsed the au- 
dience with laughter. 
pected home, very soon, for a short visit. It is to be hoped Pp 
that she will sing here. Her sister Miss Matilda Phillips, who is 
represented as possessing a fine voice, has just appeared at a 
concert in Boston. 
cashire Relief Fund, we notice the name of the Marquis of 

——_—— Garibaldi i 


Hartington, for £1,000. is , and 
ame the design of returning to his “ blessed solitude” at 
Caprera. His eldest son is said to have been mortally wounded 
in a duel with Col. Pallavicini, who captured the father. 
A new effort is to be made to constructa harbour at St. Peters- 
burg. Should it be more successful than previous attempts, 
the necessity of unlading large vessels at Cronstadt will be 


to raise himself, until he can raise the w 
A ludicrous t hical mistake, in our notice of Buckle’s 
= printed last week, requires correction. The sentence 





depart- 
;ment. Another Romagnol, Count Pasolini, is to be Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Peruzzi, the Tuscan, who showed great 
ability as a member of Cavour’s last administration, is to be 
Minister of the Interior; Menabrea, the consummate engineer, 
is to be Minister of Public Works ; Minghetti, wy > i 
was, perhaps, Cavour’s most trusted co eague, is the 
Minister; Michele Amani, the historian of Sicily, Minister of 
Public Instruction ; and the other departments are filled like- 
wise by men of good repute, with a fair to the claims 
of each Italian province. Baron Ricasoli gives the new Cabi- 
net his support. In his speech on Thursday, Farini declared, 
that while they had unshaken confidence in the accomplish- 
ment of Italian unity, they would make no rash promise, but 
await the course of events, and preserve the independence of 
the kingdom, while maintaining its alliances; they would re- 
form the internal administration of the country, on a panne 
of decentralization, and they would bear in mind that the 
condition of constitutional liberty is the maintenance of public 
order.—London paper, Dec. 13. 








ore than 
















Mario has re- 










The Duke of Suther- 











a beautiful residence in process of construction on the 












Svez CanaL.—Our Malta correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing telegram, which was received at Malta from Alexandria on 
the 21st inst., at 10 25 A.M.:—* On Tuesday, November 18, the 
interesting ceremony of letting the water of the Mediterranean 
into Lake Timsah took place. M. de Lesseps, ae es 
by the Sheik Islem, the Ulemas, the Catholic Bishop of Alex- 
andria, all the employés of the company that could Boyne 
and a numerous pay of friends, assembled to see im- 
portant event. At 10 A.M., all being ready, M. de 
advancing to the edge of the western bank of the Rigole, 
as follows :—‘ In the name of his Highness Said Pasha, I com 
mand that the waters of the Mediterranean be let into the 
Lake Timsah, by the grace of God.’ The dyke was then re- 
moved, and the waters flowed into the lake. The Ulemas then 
roceeded to bless the waters, and the Ze Deum was after- 
wards chanted at the French Chapel at El] Guiser. In the 
evening a sumptuous banquet was prepared, to which all the 






the art of flying. He is, however, unable 













or is it pleasant to think that many poor 









American silver now circu- 
A Bishop, 














eer 












——Miss Adelaide Phillips is ex- 








In the list of subscribers to the Lan- 










It was ay ny that not a French flag was dis- 
played.” — Times, Nov. 28. 






—_@—____ 
Ovituary. 
Srr Duncan M‘DoveaL..—The newspapers announce the 


death of as chivalrous a soldier and a@ man as ever 
the ranks of the British Army. Sir Duncan M* was 























avoided. A prospectus has been issued of the Anglo-| porn at Saraba, in leshire, the seat of his father, Patrick 
Indian Cotton amg with a capital of £500,000, in shires M'Dou , Esq., in 1787. He poset the Army as an Cy 
of £5. The London Times, we are glad to observe, has | in the 53rd = 1804, had attained the tank of captain 

t 


taken strong ground, editorially, against the infamous frauds 
of wine dealers who sell wine in bottles of short mea- 


sure, ————— 

tised “ Les Miserables,” for production at Berlin.————— 
Many of the workmen, thrown out of work by the failure, in 
France, of cotton factories, have procured employment from 
the toy-manufacturers, who, it is calculated, annually export 
their wares, to the amount of 7,000,000f, to Belgium, Spain, 
Switzerland, Italy, Mexico, and . 
obituary notices, in the London Times, we find one of an old 
servant, for sixty years connected with one family ; and an- 
other of a servant, for fifty years attached to one be 
————-A negro’s idea of de 

ob noffin.” 
ford has intimated his intention of leaving his splendid col- 


lect 


nual income tax of £194,515. Bengal is assessed at £449,889. 





1808, and in that capacity accompanied his regiment to the 
Peninsula. Among other operations in which he took part 
was the battle of where he received a severe wound 
in the foot, the effect of which was to render him partially 
lame for life. It compelled him to return home, where he re- 
8 oe ted to the 


soon with , omens at 
Dover, and took his share in the hard service w it subse- 
ently went through. It was t at the assault of St. 





Charles Hugo, son of Victor, has drama- 







Amung recent 








Nivelle and the Nive, at ne gene of the Adour, and at the 
siege of Bayonne. Being lame it was his custom to ride, 
both on the line of march and sometimes in action, a little 
hardy white-faced pony with which he provided himself; and 
when dismounted pve he ge oy is steps with a stout 
stick. The stick, it was al , often took in his hands the 

lace of a sterner instrument of correction, when his men 





usehold. 
stitution is described as “ plent 
It has been stated that the Marquis of Hi - 













ion of pictures to the nation. cutta pays an an- 









It is prop 
opposite the Westminster Palace Hotel, and in immediate 


pro 
le 


he Radical y triumphs. 
ments have of late been so much reduced in British Burmah, 
that the province may now be said to be self-sup . 
A citizen of Dublin, fearful of premature interment, left £50 
to pay a surgeon for — the head from his body, r to 


its 


stage-coaches is illustrated by the fact that, in 1831-2, Tom 
Boyce drove the Express ho from the Peacock, at Isling- 
ton, to the Hen and Chickens, at Birmingham, in 8 hours and 
12 minutes. The distance is close upon 100 miles. 
Punch says, in proof of the infallibility of the fair sex: “The 
Ladies have a belief that Parisian corsets wear much longer 
than any other ones, and the dear creatures are right, as they | the 
always are, for we beg leave to point to the of 

Rome by Louis Napoleon's army as an incontestable proof of 
how exceedingly lasting French Stays are.”— 
the new streets near the new Boulevard du Prince ne in 
Paris are to be called Rue de Mexique and Rue de la. 


amounted to 156, against 107 in 1861. There were few great 


d to erect a series of official chambers Fispleased him, It was very popular in the company. The 


ony was well-known throughout the brigade, for this amo’ 
ximity to the new Houses of Parliament. The peo- pone reasons. The battle of the Nive teoea, as is well taowe, 
of Geneva have rejected the pro new constitution. | five days. It began on the 9th Dec., when the British made a 
he military establish-| strong reconnoissance in advance. Capt. M'Dougall had taken 
part in the movement, but a severe brought on a fit of 
the ague, and when the regiment advanced again from its can- 
tonments on the 10th he was left behind illin bed. Justasthe 
85th had formed line, and was waiting for orders to take 
in the battle, the little white-faced pony was seen shambling 
up from the rear, and M‘Dougall, greatly to the 
eat OF te own oGnaaey, ow ten yey Le to lead 
them into action. He swallowed in despair a dose of 
brandy, such as never passed his lips before or afterwards, and 
driving off by that means the ague fit, he mounted his y 
and gallo to the front. At the close of the Peninsular War 

th proceeded to America. During the advance upon 
Washington Capt. M‘Dougall acted as ai camp to General 
Ross, and received that ope officer in his arms when he 

1s 




























burial. Fast 





ving in the old times of ish 
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The total loss of life on the great lakes in 1862 









1 
stamps have, thus far, been redeemed in this city. 
learn that Mrs. Edwin James has obtained a di @ vineulo 
matrimondé, in an action against her husband just decided in 


Upwards of $150,000 ‘worth of postage 
e 








less from the final struggle. Sir Duncan’s next services were 
in Canada, whither, having quitted the 85th, he went out as 







her fayour—————The cotton famine increases in France. field-officer of This gave him substantive 
Nearly 6,000,000 spindles were in use, in that country, before! rank and he soon aerwend the 79th hlanders as 
the supply of cotton failed. Now, several hundred thousand major and bt.-lieut.-col. He ently to the com- 
operatives are destitute of employment. mand of that t, from he 


In a letter from Mr, Seward to Mr. Van Limburg, Dutch 
Minister at Washington, in relation to the seizure of $800,000 
from the Consulate of the Netherlands at New Orleans, in the 
Pachalick of General Butler, occurs the following remarkable 
definition of the functions of the State Department. Mr. | tia 


Se 





the 
“It appears, beyond dispute, that the person of the Consul 
was ae and rudely searched ; that certain 
which incontestil were 
and removed, and that — are still withheld from him ; and 
that he was not only den’ 


friendly coll , but was addressed in discourteous and 
disrespectful uguage. In these the 
agents assumed functions which belong ively to the 

t 


ment of state, acting under the directions of the 





—_——a———_ 


THE BEST JOKE OF THE SEASON. 








fore gladly accepted the invitation of Sir De Lacy Evans to go 
out with im to Spain as second in command of the British 
on. The last proof of his zeal was given by Sir Duncan 

in 1854, when he came fi to rage the y t of 
a standing militia, the Crimean War being 06 De ele sed 
of per- 













he assumed the command of the Lancashire regiment 





ward says : 





Sostned | pride got the better o 

commission. From 

retty much as old soldiers with active minds are apt to 

e ee on military subjects 
State. He 


y were archives of the 






the privilege of conferring with a 









We were aware that the Secretary of State arrogates to him- 


medal with four clasps had likewise been 
and he was created a 
slender form, his keen intelligent 
missed about the precincts of 
; for he was a frequent visitor there, many 
poor neglected subaltern of the old war 
willing, if not always a successful advocate— Adri: 
the Army and Navy Gazette. 


Miss Parpor.—Miss Pardoe, for man 
successful writer of history, travels, and ro 
gestion of the brain on the 


in 1898. tis tall 


Bie ge as a 
, died of con- 
., in London. She was 
or Pardoe, R.W.T., and 
* er first work, a poem, in 
1824, from which period her name was constantly before the 
She visited Portugal, Austria, Turkey, and H 
delineations of the scenes thro 


large share of favour, and 
few years passed in which she did not contribute a novel in 
three volumes to the amusement of the family circle. She 
receipt of a pension of £100 per 
t 


L, and Marie de Medici, 


had been for some time in the 
annum from the Government. 


Mr. Gratwicke.—Mr. W. G. R. Gratwicke, the well-known 
sportsman, died at his seat, at 
on the 5th ult., in his 69th year. 
breeder for the turf in Sussex. His first great success in 
was in 1825, when he won the Derby with u 

test successes since are—a second Derby, in 


wg, and with Htony; the Cam- 
bridgeshire with Landgrave ; the One Thousand and the Oaks 
with Governess ; and the Stewards’ Cup with Maid of Kent. 


At Frome, Miss Gore Ouseley, aged 43. She was the daughter 
of Sir W. Gore Ousele 
Emperor Alexander 
her father’s residence in 4 
guished for her works of charity and kindness in 
children.—The exiled 
He was, we believe, 96 years of 
of the most influential men in 


ering, near Arundel, on 
was the most celebrated 


am, and the head of the Li 
r Backhouse, late of 


Carmichael. 
lose, late of the 8th Foot.—At 
Esq., late 
¢ Island of Ascension, John 
Meander.—At Ch 


Lt.-Col, late of H. M.’s 87th Regt.—In 
Lieut.-Gen. de Montcalm Goyon, grandson of the Montcalm wi 


Appointments. 


Viscount Hawarden is chosen am Irish 

on, dec.—John Pender, 

elected M.P. for Totnes.—Lord Augustus Loftus and the 

Bruce, —— to Bavariaand 
ren. 


eit ake Smithett,’ eq 
Stuart, Minister of St Andrew’s Church, 


ond, 
= the Hon. Lady 


employes and guests, to the number of 350 persons, sat down. | 





be K.C.B.’s.—Col. Hume, 
of Dover, is Knighted. —The = ey | 
burgh. one 

Dr. Macleod, dec.— 


is now accredited in the same character from 
other Hanse Towns. 


at the crossing of the at the battles of the | of four officers 


-Surg. Hope. 
ly from cholera; but it had 
march to Camelpore was resumed.—Col. 


ye 
tly in China ; then actively 
in India. Major Middleton also served in the 


Dec. 9.—Scots Fusiliers: Lt the 


P2 


co 
tion was not such as Col. M‘Dougall could tolerate. He there- 
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1863. THE ALBION. 9 
; Brings thee a soul that he would have thee keep in the daylight according to the strict laws of “ Fistiana,” 
New Publications. ¢ cages’ =o eS , iia without either additional weapons of offence, or a decided su- 
A neat little volume, in the style known and admired as That do inhabit slumber. Give his sient periority in numbers. 
“ blue and gold,” containing the Poems of Mr. Thomas Bailey Immortal shapes, and bring to him again aie ym . = por pl a gpteandrat Dames segues 
. Psych t out into the night! / ance with the va- 
Aldrich, reaches us from the press of Mr. G. W. Carleton, of , Me rious methods of offence and defence to know that it is impos- 
this city. It is tastefully printed, and contains an en- Thou who dost hold the priceless keys of rest, sible to deliver a straightforward blow to any effect when 
graved likeness of the author, from a medallion by Mr. seeans = ipopgis an my beeant, tightly grasped by the neck, and that fists are very far from 
Launcelot Thompson. Ap attractive book at the first glance, Touched with all colours like a burning west— servers. Surely there must be something wrong with iy 4 
it woos us by its graceful aspect; nor, on better acquaintance, dy oe pA rt baad ao. pa stitution which needs such advoeacy as this. Mr. Hughes was 
do we find its promise of pleasure unfulfilled. Mr. Aldrich Making no sound , led to consider his position. “Tt is said that the most signal 
3 In all rridors.... conversions have been brought about a chance wor 

— have made a careful ofa. art of verse; and The bell al . in the belfry: —from its tongue look, The mere perusal of that ostiabe mag have been the 
swayed by genial inspiration, written many poems A drowsy murmur floats into the aiy, turning-point in Mr. Hughes’s career. It is never too soon to 
that are true in spirit, high in quality, and excellent in man- Like thistle-down. Slumber is everywhere. start upon the uphill course of repentance, and the very next 
ner. In the present publication he has grouped, with peculiar — _ 4 —_ us, Ly its snore Re: contained a communication on the subject from the 
jo t and taste, the best fruits of his art. The result The Girens le rp tos coe ating . ung ; now penitent champion. Still maintaining that he has never 
J dgmen tfal of rich and , The Naiads in thestreams : spoken in favour of Prize-fighting, Mr. Hughes nevertheless 
is a deligh’ medley delicate colours, fanciful But I, in chilling t t, stand and wait desires to retract even his negative acquiescence in it, He 
images, good thought, and tender sentiment—a book that On the portenlli, mt thy castle gate, speaks out, and to the point. There is no redeeming feature 
seems like a cluster of tropical fruits, full of fragrance and sun- Yearning to see the golden door of dreams about the prize-ring. The whole thing isa mass of black- 

shine. Since, however, a compendium of earlier writings Turn on its noiseless hinges, delicate Sleep! 








g , and its patr are men who —y <A indulge in a 
cowardly taste for brutality.—London paper, Dec. 13. 


—_——_~———— 
A WARNING TO HUSBANDS. 

We have all of us read, in the days of our youth, tales of 
things that were done in Lunatic Asylums fifty or a hundred 
years ago; and as we read, we shuddered with horror; for, in 
truth, it is hard to conceive a sadder and more awful destiny 
than to be cut off, in the flower of life, from light and liberty 
and hope, and to be imprisoned as a maniac behind stone 

alls and iron bars, for no offence, except that of being the 

wful inheritor of an estate, or having excited the jealousy of 


ry pes relative. Most familiar, perhaps, among instances 
of this kind of torture, is the case of the late Lord Privil ‘ 


scarcely requires to be treated asa new acquaintance, we shall The “ Set of Turquoise,” with which the volume closes, is a 
not undertake an elaborate examination of the present work. | Clever bit of dramatic writing ; and, considering that the action 
A word as to the felicitous method whereby the poems are | is limited tp four scenes, is commendable for good characteri- 
arranged, together with a few extracts, representative of their | Z4tion. _ 
average quality and style, will suffice tocommend them to the| irs. ©. H. B. Richards, author of “ Sedgemoor,” and divers 
favourable regard of our readers. other works, has written a volume of essays, under the title of 
There are, in this collection, several divisions. The first, Springs of Action, which has recently been published by Messrs. 
entitled “Cloth of Gold,” comprises a number of orients) Harper & Brothers. The essays, eighteen in number, relate 
poems—oriental, that is, in subject and treatment. In the|+, {ndustry, Cheerfulness, Generosity, and other reputable 
main these are sensuous, delicate, and musical. The best of| virtues, considered as motives of human conduct. These 
them is “The Unforgiven.” Good, however, and not so wel! | uomes are discussed in a religious and therefore a gentle 
known, is the following “ Persian Song :” 





better known as Mr. Peter Simple. Owing to the malignity 
spirit, and illustrated with practical effect. The style of the a uae, se ar amg — found ‘his way, as every- 
Ah! sad are they who know not love, book is clear and simple, and its infl ially on the ows, intc “ I was sent there,” he says, when 
But, far from passion’s tears and smiles, 4 telling the story of his chequered life, “ with every necessar 
Drit down a moonless sea, beyond minds of the young, for whom it seems best adapted—cannot | document to prove that I was mad; and although » very little 
The silvery coasts of fairy isles! fail of being beneficial. Unlike moral disquisitions in general, may establish a case of lunacy, it requires something ver 
And sadder they whose } lipe it is not tedious, and is intelligent. 


sti indeed to prove that you are in your right senses, 
Kiss empty air, and never 


‘ foun ° —— ble s a: = = he assured his keep- 
ers and attendants that he was perfectly sane, and that his 
Welting, wasting, cuffecing teech t”” aaa TOM BROWN CONVERTED. name was Simple; the sole reply was a mild look of compas- 
A severe, if not a fatal blow, has been dealt in the course of|sion. All that he asked for was ted him, save one only 
But clear as amber, fine as musk, the past week to the prospects of muscular Christianity. The | thing—to be allowed to walk out of Bedlam ; and there, with- 
Is life to those who, pilgrim-wise, e and high-priest of that faith has come to the conclu-| out a rare piece of luck, he would have stayed to the end of 
Move hand in hand from dawn to dusk, n that a line must be drawn somewhere, and he states his | his days. 
Each morning nearer Paradise. conviction in all the publicity of print, and with the -| These things we have been wont to think are now so far 
©, not for them shall 1 7! tee of his real name. Not a Tory prime minister when he | removed from us as the Star Chamber, the Rack, and the In- 
They stand in everlas light, ‘ ts reform, not a bishop when he attacks his cloth, could | quisition, and we have gone on thanking God that our own 
They walk in Allah’s smile by day, io a deed so likely to strike his followers with panic as Tom | lot has been cast in a better and a safer age ; but, in the course 
heluate in his heart by night. 


of the present week, our sense of security has sustained rather 


This little poem is an evidence of its author's just apprecia- | Ce2t fight for the a rude shock. The source of our alarm are the facts which 


, int of the enthusiasm which once proved so destructive to 
tion and skilful use of materials drawn from studies of the the personal beauty of the Slogger. Ib it to be confessed, after 
East: but we do not think that the oriental is his best man-| all, that hitting straight 


ner. There is an air of artificiality about the “ Cloth of Gold,” _ as el Seed Ganennan ae oat rea 
is always distasteful in poetry. All this disappears in “ Swallow | ning to have his doubts. He has not et come round entirely 
Flights,” these poems—so described by reason of their brevity | he ae ore tellect, the softening 


the evidence given in the trial, it seems that, near thirty years 

ago, the plaintiff, Mr. Hall, said by his daughter to have “no 

worse temper than other gentlemen,” married a lady who, by 

her own confession, “ is not an angel.” The m did not 

prove a happy one ; for even in the first blush of their honey- 

moon on nen broke out. Things grew from bad 
To 


dl 


a Hh ul cron tonrns slapper re-| iat the ekzwet, to Une scandal of the nelghbouthood, and more 
fluences of \ the charms of a quiet life. But he re-| into the street, to scandal o ur! and more 

- _ m7 y ye fuses an to lead his fellow tes on to the higher | than once Mr. Hall his wife bound over to keep the peace 
their natural grace, simplicity, and music. An example of] waiics of muscle. Calidus juventd, he boated and fought and | in a police court. As usual in these cases, each represents the 
their spontaneity of utterance is seen in the gentle thought | caught poachers. Time and reflection have done their work,|other to have been the author of all their mutual trouble. 
and melody of “ Nameless Pain :” and the seed-time of wild oats is passed. We — we| The lady broadly describes her husband’s conduct in one 
In my nostrils the summer wind could guess what would when we last made ac-| word,—cruelty ; and he in turn accuses her of violence and 

Blows the exquisite scent of the rose! quaintance in the numbers of Macmillan Whether it was his | reckless extravagance, having once found no less than forty 

O for the golden, golden wind, marriage with Mary, or his course of political economy, or his | pawnbroker’s duplicates under her bed. Three times they se- 

Breaking the bade a it goes, intimacy with the gentlemanlike convict, it is im ie to | parated, and as many times came together again ; but, in 1856, 

Breaking the buds, and bending the say ; but it did seem to us that there was a touch of chastened |a conversation with a friend, who had a husband “ under re- 

And spilling the scent of the rose melancholy about his closing scenes which betokened either | straint,” seems to have furnished Mrs. Hall with a bright idea, 

of thought or growing shortness of wind. | and she forthwith sought to secure for herself, by the same 

0 yind 6 Os capes mem. Now the secret is out. Falstaff has not yet given up his sack,| measures, the same pmpacigation that her friend enjoyed. 

Watting the ned ah but he will have it in future the least bit weaker than it was. | Though believing that her h was“ note madman,but that 

Of the rose and plain The hero of so many deeds of prowess, the herald in times | he was under a delusion that she was a bad woman, 

I would'you could tear my bears Coder, past of the coming , when ing should be so de- | she went to a Mr. Guy, a medical gentleman, and brought him 

And scatter its nameless pain. veloped as men’s moral righioousness, except their width of| to look at her husband. And from that hour the last remnant 

sb oath ies eupporter of the inden bp ieall'e mis- me aan py aa ae TP sad ios 

' as a the % a every every wo v o 

ere Sine rae tt ate take ; and that, if he has ever said or written a word which | noted. Sometimes they came in the garb of customers 

a ‘ could be so in he is very sorry for it, and “ takes this, or of would-be purchasers of his, house, and he caught 
is entitled “ Dead”—a pathetic theme, treated with touching the most public he can think cf, of making amends.” | them signals with his wife; at other times 
tenderness : ee Sn eee ae eee ne ee they threw aay omg Bp bis pee looked at his 

A sorrowful woman said to me, gown and slippers, with “ Thomas 4 Kempis” in one hand and | tongue, and asked him how he was. . Hall’s slight out- r 

* Come in and look on our child!’ a book on gardening in the other, it is the best thing | breaks of irritation at this kind of annoyance were regarded 

4 I saw an angel at shut of day he can do. by the doctors as conclusive of a ‘ous form of in- 
And it never spoke—but smiled. - The history of Tom Brown's conversion is this. There has ony. With a womankind, they were satis- 

I think of it in the city’ been lately a great fight for the championship of the prize-| fied by Mrs. 's simple assertions that all her husband 
4 wee ring, the result of which was that the b: man of the two, | to say against her was absolutely false, and one after the other 
iF The violet eyes, the waxen han afer a few rounds, completely vanquished his opponent, the they signed certificates of Mr. Hall’s insanity. Nothing, how- 
, And the one white rose on the breast! revious champion, by a single well-directed blow — oven ae Sane ES Jey las, wes Mrs. eres &. 
. Thus far, the characteristic quality of these poems is sweet- gotphie edade' iene tee haaieeenl has the footsteps of his predecessors. He, too, pestered 
ness. It is only when we reach the division containing|risen to chronicle them; and shows its desire to the fa-| Mr. goonpeed Bie ext m as a proof of insanity, be- 
¥ ” “The Tragedy,” “Pampinea,” and “Sea-| vour of the public, and to very gentlemanly, by ab- | lieved all that Hall told him about her own innocence, 
Drift.” , sisining from the time honoure’ dialect of the ring, alluding | and, like the rest, signed a certificate of insanity, without ever 
that we recognize any specific intellectual power of the no more to bread-baskets and knowledge-boxes, but of | consulting the family doctor, who, as he knew, had attended 
hheptateatagnn. nih eatiernipar aya fancy. Those who, honda, eyes, and meses, when it means them. N. capone th. Hed more than twenty a es teinilael 
ike ourselves, prefer poetry in w though passion organs religious world made a t of t came w : 

oe a — apt ee oe s = e Bt ey hy his 


the best pieces in the volume. In general, however, the taste ee 

of Mr. Aldrich seems to incline towards the beautiful rather Gockumennel teste dol oomiibannemniepaeend 
than the powerful. The key-note of his poetic nature is | offices of Ssellignnes sommmdane 

sounded in his sweet child-poem of “Babie Bell,” though the | beaten Mace, Sars: panna Ge Seguing sae os 
“ Pythagoras” gives evidence of his ability to succeed in higher | ‘he sport from the information which it was eager to commu- 
and more difficult regions of the imagination. An excellent | fused to enter the lists with bis opponest again. Finally, one 
type of a manner peculiarly his own is the dreamy “ Invoca-/| of the most conspicuous of w 


dominate over pictorial effect, will probably regard these as om een ee eae ee Coteed titan oe a supper party of jovial 

t and he had no sooner declined the honour than he 
was seized from behind and thrust into a cab. He made the 
best resistance he could, and insisted won Ee te 


polioostetion, in tee bops of Gading pee ; but, as 
the case of Peter Simple, the men who him were 





ly journals made up its mind | tor of the asylum, requesting him to receive her husband as a 
Sleep” : cutee Gahding damaven the Gingans of the tdande afipense patient; with the statement, required b; law, duly filled up, 
= ; —t~ = Either from pure incapacity of judging, or from fowa to the“ supposed ease of insanity which was chari- 
There id’a rest for all On still nights that servile love of paradox which the Athenian historian de-| tably declared to be “gay company and drink,” although no_ 
There io a Selding of 0 wings— clared to be an ingredient of all that is superficial, it came to either one or the other was given at the trial. 
toon Sangh =~ 2) Rear the conclusion that fighters ought to be protected by the po- And there, moreover, wate to certificates of insanity, signed 

san In dizzy lice, and that the more pugi are encouraged, the we by Des. 6s and stating the unproved facts on w 
Rest for insumeabhe garotters we shall have. ho, it urged, w: ever onenes opinions were ne aye seeing 
Rest for the creatures to people in the streets, when it is once declared to be | these could only advise Mr. er no 
And in the Earth, and in the starry Air. ., one of the normal accomplishments of educated men to be able | further resistance ; and, accordingly, ig treated his cap- 
Why will it not unburden me of care? to use their fists? 80 ran the argument; and it is just con-| tors to panty. sad water, in return for “the pretty good 
Tt comes to meaner then my despeir. ceivable, we must that if the whole population of Lon- | busting” he had given them by his resistance, he entered an 
O weary, weary night, that brings no rest to me! Gon coatinnhol alte and able-bodied males, unencumbered ogee oh Thee es on eek & Stace 
Spirit of dreams and silvern memories. heavy clothing, constantly on the look-out for the robbers, remained for three days, examined 4 
“f Bie = oe keep watch in all directions at the same time, | missioners, and then discharged. And, when he went » 

One who is sickening of his tiresome days, 
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out of Fulham asylum !” 
Hall lost no time in instituting legal may ory 5 against Dr. 
Semple, and the result has been that the jury have given Mr. 

Hall damages to the amount of £150, which may have the 

effect, we hope, of making physicians like Dr. Semple rather 
more careful in dashing off certificates of insanity. So vod 
from being a madman, Mr. Hall ap , when he came into | 
court, to be “a very respectable and remarkably sensible-look- | 
ing man, with a very shrewd and intelligent countenance ;” | 
and he gave his evidence with great clearness. 











There cannot be two opinions with respect to this trial and 
its satisfactory termination. As was pointed out by the pre- 
siding judge, the issues raised in the trials are of the highest | 
importance, both to the personal liberty of the subject and to | 
the character of the medical profession. But there is no class 


in the community whose welfare is more closely concerned 
than the husbands of England ; and this, perhaps, explains the 
extraordinary patience and interest which the jury showed 
throughout the five days that they sat in the box. It is worth 
while to consider the position of married men as things now 
stand ; night and day a drawn sword is hanging over their heads. 
Some unhappy men, we believe, have wives who flirt, or run 
up long bills, without authority from their lords; and if any one 
of these injured wights should intimate to his wife that he disap- 
proves either of the flirting or the tradesmen’s bills, the lady may 
follow Mrs. Hall’s example, with greater success, perhaps, if she 
be an artful woman. Her husband will, of course, be under a 
“ delusion” that she is not so good a wife as she ought to be, 
and away she will run to the nearest doctor. She will assure 
the gallant and credulous practitioner that she neither flirts 
nor is extravagant; she will bring him about her husband at 
all hours of the day and night, and in due course of time 
everything will be ripe for the signing of the certificates apd 
the drawing up of the statement. Then the wife of a man’s 
bosom will cay need a pen, ink, @ schedule, and what Mrs. 
Hall calls “ the dictation of her own feelings,”—in other words, 
the exercise of a little imagination. She may state that his 
“ religious persuasion, as far as known,” is that of an Atheist ; 
and she may set down for the “supposed cause of insanity” 
smoking a clay pipe and kissing the cook, or some such fanci- 
ful cause, which would probably be more than enough to sa- 
tisfy Dr. Forbes Winslow’s theories respecting insanity. She 
will be sure to say that his madness is “ dangerous to others,” 
and she may even go the length of regretting that it is not 
* suicidal.” 

To husbands in this dreadful position, we would give a few 
words of advice. A journal has neither age, nor sex, nor con- 
jugal relations; but sympathy is not wholly dead within us ; 
and we would point out to all whom it concerns, that what 
befell Mr. Hall is a melancholy proof of the suicidal folly of 
half-measures. When the doctor comes creeping abou: your 
house, and exchanging significant looks with your wife, it will 
be worse than useless to scowl and frown at him, to charge 
him with impertinence, to bid him mind his own business, 
and tell him, with that rough commion sense of which you 
have always been so proud, “ that he is a d——d fool for lis- 
tening to what your wife says.” Mr. Hall did all these things ; 
and the result was, that he was taken to a lunatic asylum, un- 
der a certificate which said that he was mad, because “ he had 
a restless, irritable, and excitable manner,” with “a wild and 
glaring look.” When a man has fallen under the surveillance 
of a doctor, at the instigation of his wife, there are only two 
comparatively safe courses open to him. He must either dis- 
arm the vigilance of the medical man, by receiving him as the 
most desirable of compantons; he must pamper him with 
champagne and venison, and give him every reason for post- 
poning the signature of the certificate; or he must adopt 
another policy of “ Thorough,” and whenever he sees (as Mr. 
Hall saw) the doctor “ flattening his nose against the windows, 
and poking his nose in,” he must smash both the windows and 
the doctor’s nose. At the worst, he will have to pay a few 
pounds for an assault, which is a far lighter calamity than a 
sojourn in an asylum, followed by a lawsuit occupying five 
days. Of the two courses we have indicated, the latter, we 
think, is preferable ; but anything between the two is certain 
to terminate in disaster. 

Though there are precautions which husbands may adopt 
of t! \:aselves against the dangers with which they are threat- 
encd, still it might be well for the Legislature to consider if 
the statute now in force has taken sufficient securities against 
the abuse of Lunacy Certificates. In the first place, it seems 
to be hardly safe that a man should be taken into a lunatic 
asylum at the order of one person alone. Mr. Hall had grown- 

up children, who swore in court that he had wage tons a 
sane and sensible man; but they were powerless to avert his 
apprehension and custody as a madman, when his wife willed 
it. And there is even more danger of abuse in giving the 
power of signing certificates of insanity to all “ physicians, 
surgeons, or apothecaries,” without distinction. At one time 
of his life, Dr. Semple seems to have done a good deal of busi- 
ness in the certificate line; and as we now have had an oppor- 
tunity of appreciating the freedom and boldness of his medical 
speculations, it would be interesting to ascertain the number 
of perfectly sane husbands that he has put under lock and key. 
In the whole range of medical science, there are nowhere to 
be found such difficult problems as in that dim and mysterious 
border-land between sanity and insanity, The right under- 
standing of them requires the patient life-long studies of the 
ablest minds; and what strange things may we not expect to 
see, if such problems are left to be Tealt with by men of the 
stamp of Mr. Guy and Dr. Semple ’—Ditto. 





TRACTION ENGINES. 


If exhibitors have, promey speaking, some just grounds of 


complaint against the method and manner of awarding prizes 


by the Commissioners, there is not the slightest difference of 


opinion as to the fact that the mass of the medals have been 
well earned, and amongst the awards given we are glad to 
see the steam traction nes. The Exhibition of 1851 showed 
us no road-engines at all, while in the present building there 


are no less than nine, of various forms of construction. The 


most prominent of these is Bray’s traction-engine, noticed 


some time since in this journal, and which is the winner of 
two medals “for practical utility and success”—one in the 
tural class. 


meral machinery, and the other in the 





THE ALBION. 





the important réle they are destined to play in newly-forming 
colonies, where neither the trade exists for pe ery nor the 
capital necessary for constructing and main ng a line of 
railway and its costly locomotives, are most conspicuously ap- 
parent. How valuable in Europe would be those thousands | 
of trees which the settler cuts down and burns, if these iron | 
horses were near to drag them to the ocean-shore! Would 

such valuable mines as those of the highly-productive district | 





|north of Port Augusta, in South Australia, cease working if| 


the tons of ore were carried by traction-engines to the port of 
shipment? Another advantage to colonists in their use would 
be the impulse they would give to road-making, and the con- | 
sequent retention in the colony of the money which the con- | 
struction of railroads generally tends to take out of it. In 
constructing roads the local Jabour is employed; numbers of 
men, especially in agricultural districts, can be employed in 
that work at seasons of the year when they are not required 
on the farm or on the pasture-grounds, and the road-making 
thus at once gives employment, and only causes the money to 
circulate in and not to leave the district. 
How valuable, too, in every new region of civilization 
would these engines be as the proper precursors of the rail !| 
The superiority of power of Bray’s over other traction-engines, 
the recent experiments at Clapham have most decisively 
shown; and the attention and scrutiny that Bray;s engine has 
received from colonists and foreigners generally, and especially 
from the Russians, shows that those who are likely to be more 
than any others benefitted by ‘heir application have had a 
keen eye to their future interests. In the Clapham experi- 
ments, which were made with a special view to the practical 
application of these es to agricultural purposes, an ordi- 
nary traction-engine, ilar to the one which had been em- 
loyed at the Woolwich dockyard for the heavy work of mov- 
ing masts, spars, and machinery, was tested over every kind 
of ground that could be met with on or near the common. 
The draught-pow’r of the engine was noted by a spiral spring 
dynamometer, capable of registering up to 8 tons. ith 
three waggons attached, loaded with 9,000 bricks, and weigh- 
ing about 30 tons, it proceeded to the common, the draught on 
the hard road being indicated at 1,800 lb., and in the very 
muddy places, occasioned by two days’ heavy rain, at 2,200 Ib. 
The engine with its train was then worked over the grass, 
which, under such circumstances, was exceedingly wet and 
slippery, when, notwithstanding the resistance was increased to 
3,000 lb., the engine drew its load without difficulty, its wheels 
leaving tracks only half an inch deep, while those of the wag- 
gons sunk in over two inches. The train was then driven 
over a boggy part of the common, when the w mn wheels 
made ruts six inches deep; the draught-pressure increasing to 
4,500 lb. Up to this time the plain sarface of the wheels oul 
had been in use, and now, these slipping round under suc 
trying circumstances, the engine-driver’ brought in the auxi- 
liary power of the spades, and a em a short dis- 
tance through the wheels, at once doubled the powers of the 
engine, which then steadily drew on the load—the dynamo- 
meter registering 9,000 lbs. From these experiments it has 
been calculated that one of these engines could work thirty 
ploughs, ploughing five inches deep, at the rate of a mile and 
a half an hour, or sixty acres a day. These experiments were 
made with reference to Halkett’s plan of having a very power- 
ful engine to draw a great number of ploughs by his guideway 
system over large tracts of land abroad; but lighter engines 
are now being constructed to draw three p hs after them 
over the land for use in this country; these will also be appli- 
cable to other purposes of the farm, and be available to con- 
~~ the produce to market. 

raught-power is not the only advantage possessed by these 
engines ; lifting tackle, cranes,and other gear, can be attached, 
and numerous other applications of their power may be pro- 
vided for according to the exigencies of the work or the loca- 
lity in which they are employed; and as a proof of their eco- 
nomy, we may notice one instance of the cost of ordinary car- 
ri in the South Australian mineral district above inciden- 
y referred to. The Great Northern Mining Company, 
belonging to an English proprietar’, and having a capital of 
£160,000, is the only one of the many mines in the ion north 
of Port Augusta which is now at work, the only wo 
the prosecution of the other works being the expense of transit 
of the ore to the seaports. The price of common cartage for 
the distance of 150 miles, which the ore has to be conveyed, 
has been from £5 10s. to £7; but the Government having 
aided the company by sinking wells along the line of traffic 
and in angowene the road, the price is now reduced to £4 10s. 
per ton. Bray’s traction-engines would do the work at £1 15s., 
or 3d. per mile (clear) per ton; and as even the heaviest can 
move over an ordinary road, or indeed over any trackway that 
is useable by cart and horse, they would be available, and in 
the highest degree serviceable, in newly-opened districts. 
Even where railroads have been constructed, the use of these 
engines, especially where raw produce and heavy goeds have 
to be transported, would be more economical, and quite as 
efficient as ordinary branch railways, the trains on which are 
usually worked at long intervals apart.—Lendon Scientific 
Intelligence, Sept. 


Tae Prixce or Waxes at A Catrie Saow.—If Baker 
Street has lost something, certainly the agricultural interest 
has gained much in accommodation and comfort by the re- 
— of its exhibition to ~ And upon the same prin- 
ciple that there can be but e true respectabili! — 
pm classes whose dwellings are not order) pes for, 
there can be no doubt that a fine, airy, well-ventilated 
for the accommodation of cattle,and the convenience ot visit- 
ors, will add to the numbers and excellence of the exhibited. 
It is asserted that one of the most arduous and best-appreci- 
ated services which Ilercules rendered to the inhabitants o' 
this world, was the destruction of Cacus. That artful robber 
deceived the hero by dragging the cattle he had stolen tail 
foremost into his mysterious With neither light, nor 
air, nor anything else good for cows, he hoped to have appro- 
priated them to his own use ; but the cattle spoke out for them- 





— _— 
Like a sane and asensible man, Mr. | from all parts of the earth, the value of such road-engines, and | motion of the present day, they are not just as able to find 


their way to Isli m as anywhere else, For our part we ra- 
ther incline to a preference for such localities to those which 
are more accessible, and have no cular fancy for making 
our great public thoroughfares resorts of ess or fash- 
ion a place for agricultural demonstration. Nor do we envy 
the garotter who shall attempt to practice his art upon some 
Dandie Dinmont of the modern school, after a visit to the 
scene of his successful exhibition of Christmas beef. 

* * We add our mite of praise to those that have gone be- 
fore, for the best arranged Smithfield Club Show that has 
been known since the days of Francis, Duke of Bedford. 

Nor can we pass over one fact in connection with it, which 
gives us the most unqualified satisfaction ; we mean the visit 
of the Prince of Wales. We have had to chronicle the visits 
of Royalty before this; we have not forgotten the deep in- 
terest taken in the agricultural pursuits of the country by the 
late Prince Consort ; but we were not prepared, until lately, 
for the continued support which we trust may be given it by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. This is one of his very earliest 
public acts—if we mistake not, the very first. We seeinit not 
only the taste of an English Prince, heir to the throne, anxious 
to show his participation in a t characteristic of his Gra- 
cious Mother's le, but a willingness to follow in the foot- 
steps of his Royal Father, in the promotion of a duty the most 
useful and the most innocent of country pursuits. 

Nothing can be more flattering to the exhibitors; and as 
popularity is, in his Royal Highness’s case, already made, he 
could not have hit upon a more happy mode of maintaining 
it amongst a class ‘of persons who, with higher mw of 
loyalty than any other class of her Majesty’s subject, have 
fewet opportunities of personal communicatiqn with their 


princes—we mean the country gentlemen and yeomen of Eng- 
land. Entering upon a life of singular responsibility, with nu- 
merous duties, which appear unim t, but which are more 


onerous, and as needful as those of a higher stamp, it is a hap- 
piness that his Royal Highness at once exhibits a taste for the 
principal pursuit of his people, and breaks through his late 
seclusion by a graceful testimonial to the memory of the late 
Prince Consort, whose time and influence were never denied 
to the promotion of agriculture.— The Field, Dee. 13. 


Tae Court.—We understand that all the members of the 
royal family will continue to wear mourning after Christmas, 
but it will be of a slight character. Her esty will wear 
deep mourning for another year.—Next year, the levees will 
be held by the Prince of Wales, and the drawing-rooms by 
H. R. H. and the Princess of Wales.— ions have been 
already commenced at Windsor Castle for the accommoda- 
tion of the numerous guests who will have the honour of 
being invited to the Prince of Wales’s wedding, which we an- 
nounced > two months ago would take place with great 
splendour at Windsor. All the rooms in the Round Tower 
are being fitted up as bed-rooms for the accommodation of 
visitors.—Court Journal. 





Joun Wrison; THe “Mri.” anp THE Srupents.—The 
year after the Professor of Moral Philosophy was chaired, he 
wes in the streets of Hawick, his daughter tells us, actively 
taking a side in “a little mill.” The sequel gives a pleasanter 
trait than any tale of fisticuffs :— 
“Tt was the work of a moment to espouse the weaker side 
—a proceeding which naturally drew down upon him the hos- 
tility of the opposite party. This result was io him, however, 
of little co uence. There was nothing for it but to beat or 
be. beaten. He was soon ‘in position’; and, before un- 
known adve' well knew what was coming, the skilied fist 
of the Professor had planted such a ‘ facer’ as did not require 
repetition. Another‘ round’ was not called for; and Jeaving 
the discomfited champion to recover at his Jeisure, the Profes- 
sor walked coolly away to take his seat in the 
about to start for Edinburgh. 
“ He just reached it in time to secure a place inside,where he 
found two young men already . As matter of course, 
he entered into conversation with them, and before the jour- 
ney was hal® over they had become the best friends in the 
world. He asked all sorts of questions about their plans and 

rospects, and was informed they were to attend Col- 
- a ' he winter season. Among - Teal mentioned 
were Leslie's, Jameson's, Wilson’s and some others. ‘Oh! 
Wilson ; he is a queer fellow, I am told ; rather touched here’ 
{pointing significantly to his head); ‘odd, i odd.’ 

he lads, ey ene, after ee manner y? their coun- 
try, said they strange sto} reported of: 

ilson, but it was not right to believe e ; and that 
they would judge for themselves when they saw ‘Quite 
right, lads, quite right; but I assure you I know cunpiing Dee 
fellow myself, and I think he is a queer devil ; only very 
forenoon at Hawick he got into a row with a great lubber! 
tellow for some unknown cause of offence, and gave him po | 
a taste of his fist as won't soon be fo 5 whole 
was ringing with the story; 1 wonder you did not hear it.’-— 
‘Well, rejoined the NY we did hear of the sort, 
e 


but it seemed so incredible that a Philoso- 
phy should wis Ree ena at a fair, 
we did not believe it.’ i that 


json looked very grave, 

it was certainly a most oe ty ee $ 
he was sorry to say, having heard w story 
m an eye-witness, it was but too true. Dexterously turning 
banished all further about 
held the ted lads enchained in the 
versation until reached the end of the 


journey. 

“ i it of the itely asked him, as he 
sear a ns Mabarga weit wood are tem to 
a hotel. 





selves, and the hero d them once more into daylight, 
and the author of this abominable theft. An annual 
festival was instituted in honour of the demigod, for freeing 
the Italian world from such an abuse. 





hose who witnessed the facilit 


and the services it rendered at South Ki du th 


with which it dragged 
pw ee > the streets of the metropolis the most ponderous loads, 


e 


With different views, but with an equally short-sighted po- 
licy, the lowing herds of the Smithfield Cattle Club have for 


the last half century been buried in like manner; now at 


period of the reception of the goods at the Exhibition building, | Smithfield, now at the Baker-street Bazaar, until the enlighten- 


and omnes its ease and power with the dull toil and slow 

the 
show locomotives through the same streets, halting at short 
distances and blocking up lines of vehicles, must be convinced 
what powerful aids these engines are to the architect, the en- 


labour of the teams of thirty and forty horses 


gine, and all those who require stren 


and 
ught for moving heavy loads. Within the Exhibition now 


when one, remembering this, regards the innumerable speci- 
mens of metallic ores, timber, stones, and other raw produce 


power of! west-end of London 


ment which has shone upon almost ev 
has stirred up the man: 


most eligible E 


, | er a cattle show isa thin: 
club men, or w 








in this world, 
t to ignore the murky purlieus | of the evening, Wilson let 
of its late locality, and co bring their produce to one of the ing them that they could now jadge for themsel 

bition Halls in the metropolis. To be sure,! of a 
there may be something said against the distance from the 
; but it is worth while to consider wheth- | 
to sacrifice to the convenience of How a Nrora 9 

, having or professing a taste composition, or rather 

for such bucolics, with the multifarious conveniences of loco- | not always ordered best for his comfort, 


§ 


hotel about that on 
| twice if they col coneas “ 


t 
men ; walk in ; leave your trunks in the | 
| wean ‘the driver, aud fiowr Dena onder danke? 


| lost, and very soon the two were conversing freely 
with their wn tend, and enjoying themselves extremely 
| in the satisfactory position of having accidentally fallen 


into such good company and good quarters, The deception, 
however, could not be kept up much longer; and, in the —_ 


fellow ‘ the Professor’ 
North.” 





FOR 
should say the execution of it, 
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1863. THE ALBION. u 
nd : . : : . : a ’ 
; i wrote, caused him too often to d his | means of a quill or tube, until the 13th of May, by which time | ment. The Princess, although of course much alarmed, be- 

+ pe Ag ‘tees moment, so that he almost Fae pan Mr. Brunel’s strength had sufficiently recovered to enable the | haved admirably on the poets ly and His Royal Highness also 

a under compulsion, and every second of time was of conse- — experiment to be repeated. He was again strapped | addressed on ee to the Baron, who finally al- 

md nence. Under such a mode of labour there was no hour left | to his apparatus : his body was inverted : his back was struck | lowed himself to be conducted back to his room, whence on 

“ yn relaxation. When regularly in for an article for Black-| gently; and he distinetly felt the coin quit its place on the | the following day he was removed to the residence of his bro- 
sik wood, his whole awry oF was put forth, and it may be said he | right side of his chest. The opening in the windpipe allowed | ther-in-law, the Duke of Sermoneta. The condition ot the suf- 
the struck into life what he had to do at a blow. Heat these times | him to breathe while the throat was pon sak | the coin, and | ferer continued to get worse ; and being a very powerful man 
the began to write immediately after breakfast, that meal being de- | it thus had the effect of preventing the spasmodic action of the | and getting violent, four keepers were placed in his room yes- 
a Chea with 9 swiftness commensurate with the necessity of | glottis. After a few coughs the coin dropped into his mouth. | terday. This morning it became necessary to put on him a 

> the case beforehim. He then shut himself into his study, with | Mr. Brunel used afterwards to say that the moment when he | strait-waistcoat, as his paroxysms of delirinm assumed a dan- 

- an express command that no one was to disturb him, and he heard the gold piece strike against his upper front teeth was, | gerous form.” The Glode’s Paris letter says the Baron's insa- 

i never stirred {om his writing-table until perhaps the greater | perhaps, the most exquisite in his whole life. The half-| nity dates from All-Souls’ Day (November 2), when some 

hich of a “ Noctes” was written, or some r of equal bril-| sovereign had been inshis windpipe for not less than six | preacher made a deep impression on his mind on the subject 
visit aa and interest was completed. The of breaking his | weeks.— Quarterly Review. of departed spirits, the Baron having had the misfortune to 
=_ labour Fy taking a tional walk never entered his a kill an opponent in some duel. 

fn. thougbés & moment, Whatever he had to write, even) Race serweeNn STEAM AND Licurninc.—Old Wash. S— s 

tel thoug aday or two were to keep him close at work, he never | is known by almost every railroad engineer, at least by repu- ArcmTEcT AND BurLpEr.—There is a story on record of 
t ri P intefupted his pen, saving to take his night’s rest, and a late |tation. A Toor engineer, one who could make better time, | 8" je insisting on 9 difference between a builder and 
liext dimer served to him in his <= The hour for that meal | draw heavier loads, or keep his engine in better repair, 1 never | ®” architect, in the case Of the late Mr. Alexander, the archi- 
— wis on these occasions nine o'clock ; his dinner then consisted knew. But Wash. had one failing, he would drink; and if he | tect of various buildings in the county of Kent. He was 

‘a jsvariably of a boiled fowl, potatoes, and a glass of water—he | was particularly elated with any good fortune, or was expect- | @2der-going a cross-examination in a special jury case at 
Gr a allowed himself no wine. fter dinner he resumed his pen ing to make a phe run, he was sure to get full of whiskey ; and Maidstone, by Serjeant (afterwards Baron) Garrow, who 

ot till midnight, when he retired to bed, not unfrequently to be | though in that state never known to transgress the rules of the | Wished to detract from the weight of his testimony ; and who, 
4 disturbed by an early printer's boy ; although sometimes, these | road by running on another train's time, or any thing of that | *fr asking his name, proceeded thus :—“ You are a builder, 
= familiars did not come often enough or early enough for their sort, still he showed the thing which controlled him by run- |! believe ?”—“ No, sir; Tam not a builder: I am an architect.” 

7 master’s work. ning at a terrible rate of s ‘Dione time Oe hased a | —“ Ob, well! architect or builder, builder or architect: the 
: ~ * * I do not exaggerate his power of speed, when I say he | couple of engines for the E. road, on which Wash. was run-| Fe much the same, I suppose?” —“I beg your pardon, sir, 
he e wrote more in a few hours than most able writers do in a few | ning. These engines were very large, and were intended to be cannot admit that: I consider them to be totally different.* 

e days; examples of it I have often seen in the very manuscript | very fast, being put up on seven feet wheels. From the cir- | Oh, indeed ! Perha you will state wherein this great 
before him, which, disposed on the table, was soon transferred | cumstance of t being planked between the spokes of their | ‘ifference consists.”—“ An architect, sir, prepares the plans, 
ave to the more roomy 8 of the floor at his feet, where it lay | “ drivers,” that is, having a piece of plank set in between the | COnceives the designs, draws out the specifications—in short 

their y . ' a, , pore SF lies the mind i 
‘a “ thick as autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa,” only to be piled spokes, the “ boys” to call them the “plank-roaders.” | SUPP emind. The builder is merely the bricklayer or 
> e- ap again quickly as before. He never, even in very cold wea- | They were tried, and though generally considered capable of the carpenter: the builder, in fact, is the machine; the archi- 
ho ther, had a fire in his room ; nor did it at night, as most -—— m “ fast time” under favuurable circumstances, they didn’t | tect the power that puts the machine together, and sets it 
| ments do, gt heat from gas,,which he particularly disliked, re- | suit that road ; so they were condemned to “the gravel-pit,” g-'—" Ob, very well, Mr. Architect—that will do! And 
. a. main’ to the ve candle—a large vulgar tallow, | until they could receive an overhauling, and be “cut down’’a | 20W, after your very ingenious distinction without a difference 
ps set in @ suitable candlestick com of ordinary tin, and| foot or two. Wash. had always considered that these engines {foolish barrister], perhaps you could inform the court who 
x 1 “4 made after the fashion of what is called a kitchen candlestick. | were much abused, and had never received tair treatment ; so | ¥®° the architect of the — of Babel?” The reply was as 
sented What his fancy was for this I cannot say, but he never did,| he obtained permission of the Superintendent to take one of| S™4rt as it was prompt,—* There was no architect, sir; and 

and would not, make use of any other.—JJrs. Gordon's Memoir. | them into the shop and repair it. At it he went, giving the | Bence the confusion. aah 
_—_ engine a thorough over ing, fixing her valves for the ex- . . 3 . 

Cee His Ways ar Home.—By fits and starts the process of — purpose of running fast, Sime ing many alterations in Sm Sone Seen ~ Tie be ere Herald 
A shaving was carried on; walking out of his dressing-room | minor portions of her machinery. At last he had the job com- | t))"iyeadaibane suenession Wo ane an cate concerning 
r wear into the study; lathering his chin one moment with soap, | pleted, and took her out on the road. After ing one or] Jonn Alexander e C bell is — prety whe —= 

will then standing the next to take a look at some fragment of a| two trips on freight trains to smooth her brasses, ond try her | is so acknowledged ay 1 oe oe t he d —~}~ 
nad b lecture, which would absorb his attention, until the fact of! working, he was “chalked” for the fastest train on the road, uis neg _ y a — id = ~ me all 
amd his being without coat, and having his face half-covered with | the B. Express. All the “boys” on the road were anxious for .— ah his : > en ’ The “i Sey — ~- 
oa “od soap was entirely forgotten, the reverie only by &| the result, for it was expected that “Old Wash.” and the Bendetbene fa: is. divided -* ate" bes - phe the 
i of ring at the bell, when he would withdraw to proceed with the | “ plank-roader” would “ astonish the natives,” that trip. Wash. nieces and hin ree the D ke of ek h te Ch three 
ad “ toilette’s tedious task,” wisich, before completion, would be| imbibed rather freely, and was somewhat under the influence | 1.4 Lad Elizabeth Pringle hie yo to ra ene en! 
wed interrupted by various caprices, such as walking out of one | of liquor when the leaving time of his train came, though not | Shine y Gunnaie tis tnatar that ~ Ma ones c 
T room into another ; then his was put on; ufter that, | enough to be noticed ; but as minute after minute passed, and | Rreadalbane.” gh wading, the 'Srst Marchioness: ¢ 

‘ower 1 a for the ; - ; ; - bane.”"—The Court Jowrnal “understands that the 
aon of rhaps, he had a hunt among old letters an Pay the train with which it connected did not make its appear-| Har) of Breadalbane has left London to h, for th 

ecture, now lost, which a minute he had in his hand. | ance, Wash., who kept drinking all the time, grew tighter and eee een = eee eee oe 

Off to his dressing-room, bringing his coat along with | tighter, till at last, when it did come in, an hour and a half * — b and 8 leshire. —s . shine om ee eee 
_—The him, and, diving into his pockets, he would find the lost lec- | “behind time,” Wash. was pretty comfortably drank ; 80 much | tour in the a Arey Tn previvws to making « lengthen 
red, he —, in oe —- of a tattered ape ge of a apes, which, So ~ = some of the men who had to go on the train A ge him = 

- eep er, he was 0) sew for | loo rather “ skeery,” for they knew that the t ex * Ma ey 
ey him with needle and , an operation considera- | to be “ towed” as fast, as the engine could run. "Toe fast ae ae Phage wong following letter appears in a late 

ble skill, the age of the r having red the once shining | was no one knew, but her seven feet wheels promised a near fei 
Bath post to a species of crumbling wool, not willing to be | approach to flying. “What have we here? A manora fish? Dead or alive? He 
ker side transfixed or held in order by such an arrangement as that of| At last they started, and I freely confess that I never took as | Smells like a fish.”"—Terpest, Act 1. 
the hos- needlework. At last he would get under weigh ; but the tying | fast a ride in my life. (Wash. had got me to dire for him.) + 
owever, of his shoes and the winding up of his w: were the finish- | Kee: ing time was out of the question as far as 1 was concern- Sir,—Nothing is too minute, nothing too mighty for the 
) beat or ing touches to this disjointed toilette. These little operations ed, for E had my hands full to keep the “fire-box” full, and| gtasp of the Times. Like the proboscis of the elephant, it can 
his un he never, as far as I remember, did for himself; they were |hoid my hat on. We had not run more than ten miles, before | Pick up a pin or thrash a tiger. I have a grievance which, 
ilied fist offices I often had the pleasure of The watch | the brakemen, ordered by the conductor, put on the brakes, pechens, may be considered to belong to the former category, 
; require Was a great Joke. In we drst place, wore his own, | impeding our speed somewhat, but not stopping us, for we | #2d with which I should hesitate to encumber your pages, ex- 
_ Jeaving which never by any chance was right, or treated according to | were on a heavy down e,and Wash. had her“ wide open,” | cept at this dull season of the year, when topics are scanty, 
2 Profes- the es of a watch. Many wonderful escapes | and working steam at full stroke. At last the condactor came | #20 “the Turf Scandal” has been replaced by Colenso and 
ge-coach this ornament (if so it may be called) had from fire, water, over and begged Wash. not to run so fast, for the assengers the Pentateuch, who in their turn are now eclipsed by the 
and sudden death. All that was required ag it. at his hands | were half scared out of their senses. Wash. sim iy pointed | maudlin incapacity of Sir Joshua Jebb and Sir Geo Grey. 
where he was that it should go, and point at some given hour. His own | to the directions to use all “ due exertion” to ps up time,| The nuisance of which I complain must be familiar to the 
f course, account of its treatment is so exactly the sort of pur- | and never shut off a bit. So on we flew to B., forty miles from | 20Strils of most of your readers whose a or weekly avoca- 
the jour sued, that this little tive bit of writing will de ts | where we started, and the first stopping for the train, | ions oblige them to travel on the rail 8 within a 50-mile 
ds in the course correctly: “ We wound up our chronometer irregular-| Here the conductor came to Wash. again and told him if he | T@dius of the metropolis. i 
and ¥ by fits and starts, thrice a day, per once a week, | did not run slower, the passengers were going to leave. Wash. The contemplative traveller will have remarked on the plat- 
tend Col- li it fell into an intermittent fever, grew and gave | said, “ Let them leave,” and gave no promises. Some of them | forms of the various London termini, between the hours of 4 
entioned up the ghost.” His snuff-box, too, was a source of agony to| did leave, so also did one of the brakemen, and the baggage- | 424 6 P.M., a class of cager and excited men, bearing small 
rs. ‘Oh! him ; it was always lost, at least the one he wished to use. | man, but away we went without them to O., where a mi baskets, which they cautiously deposit beneath the seats of 
hed here’ He had a curious sort of way of mislaying things; even that | from bead-quarters was awaiting us, telling them to take first-class acing, the ill-concealed or openly expressed 
diy odd. broad-brimmed hat of his sometimes went ; his| Wash. from the engine and put another man on in his place. | @ of their fellow passengers. 
heir coun gloves, his pocket-hanckerchief, corey ane, Fon Os moment || told him of the , and picking up his coat, he got off hese baskets contain “the remainder” sole, or oft-rejected 
wished to be off to his class, seemed to e invisible.— end teggieed to 5 bench on the stéop of the depot, where he cod’s head and shoulders, of the neighbouring fish stall, and 
; and that Ditto, , laid down, soceningly to sleep. I started back to the engine, the olfactories of the five innocent insides are areoy (espe- 
n. ‘Quite BRUNew’s Greatest ENGINEERING DrrricuutTy.—The | but Wash. called me, and asked me “ how we got the or- | cially in the ao) ie by other than odours, 
of the most extraordinary accident which befell him was that which | ders to take him off?” I told him “ by telegraph.” “ Humph,” | While a saline ichor trickles from the basket and impregnates 
this very occurred while one day pla, with his children. Like his fa- | said he, rolling over, “ wish I’d known that: the ou dis- | the voluminous flounces worn by the wife of your m or 
t lubberl tyer, Sur Marc, he was fond of astonishing them with t-| patch never should have passed me /”—Trips in the Life of a Lo-| the fair object of your jtender attentions, whose memory is 
> him of-hand tricks, in which he displayed considerable dexterity ; | comotive Engineer. henceforth embalmed in your recollection with that “ ancient 
hole pla and the feat which he proposed to them on this ‘as and fish-like smell” which even the unfastidious Trinculo ob- 
ire oy S ofa paras bea his mouth out at Be Tue VALLEY oF Deven aa apusigensin. Gane ago, jected to in Caliban. oe iid . 

’ - afortunately, swallow coin, which drop great speculation was excited by au international question | , Carriages are now, on many railways, cated to smoking, 
al into his windpipe. The accident occurred on the of | being bsg se vr between France and Switzerland | and I would suggest thet 6 cntapastenonh, with “ Billingsgate” 
is at a fair April, 1843 ; it was followed by frequent fits of ing, | about the territorial limits of the great Empire on the one | inscribed upon it, should be reserved for the exclusive use of 

that and occasional vneasiness in the right side of the chest; but | side, and the little Republic on the other, in the Valley of| those gentlemen who are unwilling to be separated from their 
r; so slight was the disturbance of breathing that it was for some | Dappes. Diplomatic negotiations ensued, and ultimately the | scaly treasures. 2 
whole story time doubted whether the coin had really fallen into the wind-| world was assured that the _— tendencies of France y apologies are due for asking the Times to ventilate so 
usly turning Ee. After the lapse of fifteen days, Sir B. Brodie met Mr.| would not be indulged to the detriment of its sturdy democra- | unfragrant a subject in its columns. 
aioe about ey in consultation ; and they concurred in the opinion that | tic bour. So the question went to sleep, and was Your constant reader, CALLER Ov. 
ey 
ained in the most probably the was | at the bottom of} by all the world, save the diplomatists and statesmen to whom ; 
end of the the right bronchus. The day afer, Mr l placed himself | the t of the matter was co’ ed. Their deli-| AN Ex-Acapemician.—The London papers announce the 
in a agreed pm pe on his face upou some chairs; and, bend-| verance has now been given, and bas taken the form of a| death, on the 17th November, at Chelsea, of Ramsay Richard 
d him, as he ing his head and neck downwards, he distinctly felt the coin | treaty involving a concession of territory, with a stipu-| Reinagle, painter, once R.A. ped esquire). Mr. Reinagle, was 
ect them to drop towards the glottis. A violent cough ensued ; and, on | lation that neither shall erect military works on the | in his ne year. His death awakens many associa- 
shall all go resuming the erect posture, he felt as ifthe object again moved | quondam debatable —cotsman, Dec. 12. tions. futher was Philip Reinagle, a painter, and Royal 
ad for downwards into the chest. Academician. —— was assistant to n y the 
was ; ere Was an difficulty, the like of which Mr. Scppen Insanrry or a DrPtomatist.—The Morning Post’s| painter, and as in his way to Allan as Northcote was 
and gave Brunel had never before encoun’ mischief was | corres: it writes from Rome on November 27 :—“ A very |in many ways to Sir Joshua Reynolds. The father — 
up ata purely mechanical : a foreign body had gone into his breath- | painful occurrence has disturbed the sojourn of the Prince | as @ ter at the Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition, and 
front. The ing and must be removed, if at all, by some me-| and Princess of Prussia at the Caffarelli Palace. The Prus- at the vetens Rxbiiion ot Reusinabess, gioted greyhounds, 
» of 8 e t. Mr. Brunel was, however, equal to the | sian Minister, Baron de Kanitz, began some days ago to show and water-spaniels, dead birds, humming-birds, par- 
sked once oF oceasion. He had an apparatus constructed, consisting of a/ signs of insanity, although not to such an extent as to cause | rots macaws, and was, with Stubbs and others, the fore- 
gentle- platform which moved upon a hinge in the centre. Upon this | alarm his friends. But whilst ise on | runner, in art, of Sir Edwin Landseer. 
[ have settled be had himself strapped ; and his was then inverted, in| horseback he unfortunately sustained a fall which injured his| Mr. e got his Christian name of Ramsay from his 
No time was order that the coin dsup downwans by its own weight, | head, and y accelerated the development of his lament- | father’s master and friend, Allan Ramsay, the painter. Allan 
freely and so be expelled. At the experiment the coin able . On Monday evening, whilst the Prince and| was the son of the author of “ The Gentle Shepherd.” The 
res extremely slipped toward the ; but it caused such an alarming fit | Princess of were at dinner with their usval circle, and| name awakens many associations. “Godfather” Ramsay, 
lentally fallen of convulsive ing, and appearance of choking, that the Duke and Duchess of Montebello, to the surprise and hor- | called by Reynolds “ the most sensible mong all the painters 
‘he deception, danger was appechended, and the experiment was discon- ror of everybody in stalked the Baron, as pale as a ghost, and | of his ) died in 1784,—Allan’s father, “ whose verses,” 
, in the course unued. Two days after, on the 25th, the operation of tracheo- | looking very like one, in his night-shirt and dressing-gown, | says Campbell, “ have passed weg epee *—in 1757. Ram- 
were, tell y was performed by Sir Benjamin Brodie, assisted by Mr. | and demanded in an imperious tone what all the persons he 7 Reinagle (so recently taken from among us) could talk, 
lyes what sort K caliente of cates tas ote. by the Rirceps beheld were collected for in his palace, and whether they or he pleased, well and one about y, the 
f « Life of if possible. Two attempts to do so were made with-| he were to be considered as master of the house. The eve-| poet, us back not “sixty years’ since” only, but to a 
out success The introduction of the into | ning was stormy, and great was the dismay of the company | century and a half, when Anne was Queen, and the House of 
ffs dl the on the second occasion was with | at the apparition of the unfortunate Baron, and at the very | Hanover were entertaining very slender hopes of acceding 
rm oo so a of irritation, that it was felt the experi-| strong lanzusze which he proceeded to make use of towards | to the thrones of those kingdoms “ ’’other side” the German 
tion The auld not be continued without imminent danger to life. them, which fowl a fitting t in the thunder | Ocean. 
amazing incision in the windpipe was, however, kept open, by | and lightning wuich burst over the at that precise mo-! Mr. Reinagle’s expulsion from the ranks of the Royal Aca- 
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demy of Arts in London, and his title to append the letters 
“RA” to his name (those much-coveted letters of many a 
clever young man never destined to obtain them), will be in 
the remembrance of many. He exhibited at the Academ: 
a work with his own name to it that was not by his own hand. 
His rank entitled him to be hung well, and well he was hung. 
The real painter made good his claim to its composition ; the 
thirty-nine, in full conclave, found him guilty of fathering a 
work not his own, and expelled him their body. The world 
of art and law and right confirmed the sentence. 

The Royal Academy is very near its first centenary ; and in 
that long period, with many difficult natures to contend with, 
it has only had recourse to two expulsions ;—Barry, in the last 
century, when Sir Joshua Reynolds was president ; Reinagle 


in this, when Sir Martin Archer Shee was president ; and in 
the same period (nearly a ninety-nine years of tenure) it has 
had one rongnetion, aan that a realloss tothe body. The late 
George Clint (our second Zoffany), wearied with hope long 


deferred, threw up his title of A.R.A. ; no longer deigning to 
allow his thirty-nine supposed superiors to degrade him,—not 
in his own eyes, but in thefeyes of the public—by the continued 
slight they had thrown upon the talents of rare and undoubted 
excellence. — English paper. 





Sratrugs; Str. Tary Come.—Mr. Woolner is commis- 
#ioned to execute the statues which are to decorate the new 
Manchester Assize Courts, now in course of erection from the 
designs of Mr. Waterhouse. These comprise, externally, over 
the central porch that is advanced from the front of the build- 
ing, eight statues of the great English Lawgivers, namely, Al- 
fred the Great, Edward the First, a Second, ulf 
de Glanville, Gascoigne, Sir Thomas More, Bacon, and Sir 
Matthew Hale. These are to be life-size. Above the gable of, 
this porch, which rises higher than the roof-line of the build- 
ing itself, is a statue of Moses giving the Law, 10 teet high. 
Behind the figures of Edward the First and Alfred are to be 
oval sculptures representing some points in the history of 
these lawgivers. At one angle of the building, which is of im- 
posing and grand proportion, a second block, containing a 
series of apartments for the use of the ju &c., is being 
erected ; these are separated from the main ce by a court- 
yard, the entrance to which is through a screen-gateway ; over 
this gateway is to be an alto-relief of the Judgment of Solo- 
mon, 5 feet in diameter. At the angle of this detached block 
will be placed a statue of Mercy. On the return face of the 
building, where is a smaller advanced porch, will appear a 
statue of Justice, so that the whole structure is situated, so to 
say, between the representations of these attributes of its 
office. The interior decoration of this great edifice is to con- 
tain other works not yet determined on, but to comprise at 
least two other statues, besides large medallion portraits of 
Lords Brougham, Scarlett, and other worthies connected with 
the Northern Circuit. A large amount of rich carving, by the 
Messrs. O'Shea, is to be introduced outside the building under 
a bold treatment; that within, where it is to be even more ex- 
tensively employed, will be more elaborately treated. Foliage 
will supply the subjects for the decorative carvings.— 
Athenwum. 

AriLantic TELEGRAPH Company.—A special general meet- 
ing of the shareholders was held yesterday for the purpose of 
reviving the scheme for a telegraphic cable across the Atlantic. 
The chair was taken by the Hon. James Stuart Wortley. He 
said the capital required would be about £600,000. The direc- 
tors reported to issue preferential shares of £5 each. It was 
proposed that after eight per cent. the next four per cent. 
earned should be appropriated to the old shareholders, and 
that all above twelve per cent. should be divided between the 
old and the new shares. The following gentlemen had con- 
sented to act as directors, viz.:—Mr. William Brown, of Liver- 
pool, Mr. Cropper, Mr. Bidder, and the Hon. Robert Grim- 
stone. Messrs. Glass, Elliott and Co. had embarked £25,000 
in the enterprise, and would undertake the entire responsibility 
of laying down the cable. The chairman stated that within 
three days £75,000 had (a response to circulars) been sub- 
scribed. He concluded by proposing a resolution for the 
raising of shares of £5 each, £1 being payable on allotment, 
for Loe laying down of a new cable.—Zuropean Times, Dec. 13. 


TESTIMONIAL TO BomBALINO.—Certain persons belo: 
to that political party which has lately lifted up its h 80 
much in Prussia propose, it is said, to present to the ex-Ki 
of Naples a silver shield, commemorative;zof his exploits 
misfortunes, and for which the d is already sketched. It 
represents Francis II. on a rock, defending himself against the 
attacks of a troop of demons, two among which are considered 
unmistakably to resemble Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi.— 
Letter from Berlin. 





WHo.trsaLe Excommunication.—The Monde says that a 


it to the French A 


ublished until a hi 
papers can see the day. 


It had belonged to M. de Villette. M. Leon Duval has offered 
cademy, which has requested M. Emile An- 


KELLOG. 
ears after his death. Voltaire Mr. GRAU has the honour to announce thit his promised 
aving died in 1778 sixteen, years must elapse before these | S2COND SEASON of ITALIAN OPERA will 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


gier and M. Prosper Merrimée to draw u PA «. the ITALIAN OPERA. 

subject. In addition to a sum of 50, , the heirs OF M. de| Drmector............... ede cpedetns chess cobs o> ctl J. GRAU. 
Villette have also sent to M. Leon Duval an enormous trunk of the Season. 

filled with unpublished of Voltaire, which, Farewell appearance in of 

to the testamentary tions of the author, are not to be MISS LOUISE 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 729.—By Richard Rabson, B.A. 





White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PropLem No. 728. 
1. White Knight to Queen's 3rd. 


and Mackenzie. 








Game oo in the pending match between Messrs. M’Donnell 


January 6, 1863, 
with the first farewell x of * 
KELLOGG, 
art We TL POLIDTO; (The Martyrs. 
wn 
Miss Keuioae.............. iene ecenbahenaipe . Paulina, 
BRIGNOLI.......... Poliutus. | AMopro........... Severts, 
The remain: supported by the full strength © the 

company, with a grand 

Conductor 


Ticket offices are now open for securing seats. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Saturday, January 3, 1863, 
Il faut qu'une porte soit ouvert ou fermee 
LE CODE DES FEMMES. 
LE SERMENT D’HORACE. 
Tuesday, Jau. 6th, 1863. 
LE PIANO DE BERTHE—INTERMEDE. 
Margot ou les bienfaits de l’education. 
Doors open at 734; curtain rises at 8 o’clock precisely. 
reserved 


Office for subscriptions and \. 
H. NVILLE, 623 Broadway. 


LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE. 
Doors open at 7; begins at 734. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY NIGHT, the entirely new three-act 


spectacle entitled . wv 
BLONDETTE ; 








Or, 
THE NAUGETY PRINCE AND PRETTY PEASANT. 
Replete with ENTIRELY NEW AND GORGEOUS SCENERY, 
SPLENDID DRESSES, BEAUTIFUL MUSIC, 
WonDERFUL TRICKS AND TRANSFORMATIONS, 
And the most ELABORATE PROPERTIES and STAGE APPOINTMENTS, 
embracing all the adjuncts of this popular theatre— 
ARTISTIC, SCENIC, AND MECHANICAL. 
The whole under the direction of Miss LAURA KEENE. 
New and Beautiful Musie % Tuomas BAKER. 
AST OF CHARACTERS. 


A POWERFUL 
Together with a numerous Corps de Ballet. 

MR. WEEKES WYNTER’S 
ORATIONS AND LECTURES. 


Mr. Weexs Wryter will visit Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, 
Quever, and other towns in Canada, during the present month. 
¢ will Lecture on 
“China and the Chinese,” 
and give Orations on the following subjects, 
n 


Fmascipaon! 








“Goldwin Smith and Colonial 
“Victoria—the Woman and 
&ec., &c., dc. : 
Particnlars in future announcements. Letters to Mr. Wynter 
for the next four weeks may be addressed to Turonto, ©. W.; 
afterwards, to Halifax, N. 8 


“ 





IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 


FIELD GLASSES, 
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White(M’D.) Black (M.)  White(M’D.) —_Black (M). 
1 K4 PtoK4 26 Rtks QRP K to 92 
@KttoKBS KttoQB3 |27QtoQR2 Ptks KP 
BBtoQ BtoQ B4 WPtoQBé Piste 
4 Castles Kt to K B3 2RtoQRS5 P tksQP 
5 P toQ3 PtoK R3 30 Rtks QKtP KtoK 
$3 See PtoQ3s BL BtoK3 toK 5 
TPtcoKR3 BtoQ Kt3 32 KttoK B to K B4 
8 BtoK3 BtoKk3 838 KtoR2 445 
eso an EEA HS Pet Kt to K B3 
10 B tke BP tks B 35 Q to t2 KttoQ2 
UU KttoQB4 QtoKB2  |96 Kt toga Q to K Kt s 
12 Kt tks R P tks Kt 87 Pto K Kt4 toR5 
18 KttoKR2 PtoK Kt4 38 P wQB5 Lens 
14 Kt to Kt4 Kt toKR4 S889 RtoQKt7? KttoK BS 
15 PtoK Kt3 Castles, QR | 40 Ktks K tks R 
16 KtoR Qktok B 41 Q tks K P Kt toQ4 
17 Rto K Kt RtoR2 42 B tks Kt P eee 
18 Rto K Kt2 A 43 B tks R P K to Kt 
19 PtoQR4 RtoKB2 |\44PtoKB4 KtoR2 
20 PtcQKt4 KttoKKt2 |\45 KttoK4 RtoQKt2 
21 PtoQR5 tog ty 46 Bto K Kt tks Q Kt P 
@ Q to Kt PtoKR4 |47BtkeKt RtkeB 
23 Ktto K R2 a 48 KttoB6,ch KtoR 
M4 PtQR6 KtPtksQRP|49RtoQR2 Resigns. 
%BtoQBS RtoQ 
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pious priest having applied to the Pope to know whether all 
those who have signed addresses calling for his renunciation 
of the temporal power have incurred the pains and penalties 
of excommunication, His Holiness, after serious consideration, 
has resolved the question in the affirmative. It follows, there- 
fore, that half the Italian clergy and the great majority of the 
Italian people are excommunicated. 





MeMORIAL AT FLORENCE TO Mrs. Browntne.—“ Grateful 
Florence” has placed a handsome marble slab in the wall of 
the house in which Mrs. Barrett Browning lived for many 
years. The slab bears an inscription in Italian, of which the 
following is a translation:—“ Here wrote and died Elizabeth 
Barret Browning, who, in her woman’s heart, united the wis- 
dom of a sage, and the spirit of a poet, and who made of her 
verse a golden link between Italy and England.” 





Mr. Fecurer's New Company.—Mr. Fechter announces 
the commencement of his career at the Lyceum 
Theatre for Thursday, January 1st, without, however, piving 
a programme, or any intimation of the class of dramatic per- 
formances he intends to introduce, But we learn that it is 
probable Mr. Fechter will open with “Romeo and Juliet,” 
playing the hero himself, with Miss Helen Faucit as Juliet, 
and Mr. Phelps as Mercutio. Mr. Fechter’s appearance in this 
character is naturally looked forward to with much interest.— 
London paper. 

Mopern Wrve Borries.—The old story of the waiter who, 
having made a bet that a certain bottle would contain so man, 
glasses, filled it, corked it, and, turning it topsyt . 
the last glass into this cavity, ought now to be improved, for 


one wineglass-full would not fill the oe thus deducted from 
some of the new-fashioned bottles.—London Times. 








Rexics or Vovtarre—UNPUBLISHED Parrrs.—A cor-—- 
respondent of La France Centrale announces that the colla 
teral heirs of the Marquis de Villette, now in possession of his 
immense fortune, have just sent to M. Leon Duval the heart of 
Voltaire. (Who would have suspected him of having one?) 
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KEEP YOUR FEET DRY. 





| of the N. Y. Times says : 

OUBLE SOLE WATERPROOF BOOTS, WITH ENGLISH |“! tcinway indorsement by the 

D Bend Soles, Military Boots and Leggings, Over Gaiters, dc. | ,.p by 
At SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT 8T., near Broadway, 








Vou. 











